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Just as Officium sidesteps 

step out of time’s currents. 

In this collaboration, the 
Hilliard Ensemble performs 
ith Norwegian saxophonist, 
Jan Garbarek, artists 
synonymous with 

invention of ECM. 
Together they create 
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David loop 


should reach us by 
Friday 9 September 
for inclusion in the 

Don Van Vliet, the man who was 
(and for most music fans, always 
a) Captain Beefheart, shows 
his paintings and poetry at Brighton 
Museum (3 September-13 

mber) in an exhibition entitled 
Stand UpToBe Discontinued. This is 


Ice Cream For Crow, after which he 
effectively turned his life over to 
painting, drawing and writing Vliet, 
now 53, lives a reputedly 

ortable existence in Trinidad, 
California with his wife after 
spending six years zigzag 
wandering in the Mojave desert 
he work he's produced in that 
remains as discontinuous as 
the best of the gashed and 
lumatised rock albums of the 
rly 70s like Trout Flask Replica 
and Lick My Decals Off, Baby, and as 
lyrical and dreamlike as the record 
that dare not speak its name 
among Beefheartians, Bluejeans 
And Moonbeams. While the 
Romantic concept of the artist 
working in isolation is becoming 
rer less workable, Vliefs 
wilderness years have proved 
fertile, with 600 canvases and 


describes painting now, but it's 
such a private language that it can 
be difficult to share in the fallout 
Still, in the curiously titled daubs 
[Rumfhala Horror Puppet, World 
Crawled Over The Razor, 
Gonllacrow and best of all, Riding 
Some Kind Of Unusual Skull Sleigh) 
its possible to trace a line back to 
the painters that Pop Art reacted 
against Pollock, Franz Kline, Max 
Beckmann. The show includes a 
few late 60s pictures splattered 


readings as he's terrified of flying, 


includes a CD of growled verse and 
radio interviews (with hbk only, 
£32.50; pbk £21.95). Does he 
enjoy transposing from the orbit of 
popular music, where creative 


e other end of 
the spectrum — the relentless, 
minute analysis of fine art 
brokerage? Another secret; but the 
money's definitely better. A series 

workshops are planned along with 
the exhibition. Brighton Museum: 
0273 603005. 








Incus Records publish a book by 
the Cambridge poet Peter Riley, 
Company Week, a 60 page 
commentary on the first Company 
event in 1977. To mark the launch, 
Riley will be reading from the book 
on 1 September at Sutton House, 
Homerton Street in East London. A 
trio comprising Derek Bailey, Oren 
Marshall and John Butcher will 
provide music. The concert is £7, 
starts at 8 pm, and details are on 
081 986 0221. Company Week is 
available for £10 or $20 (inc 
postage) from Incus, 14 Downs 
Road, London E5 8DS. 

Paco De lucia, who's considered 
one of the greatest living flamenco 
guitarists and has been responsible 
for broadening the scope of the 
music in collaborations with John 
McLaughlin, Al Di Meola and Chick 
Corea, gives his first UK 
performance for five years at the 
Royal Festival Hall on London's 
South Bank on 16 September. He 
appears with his Sextet, which 
includes a flamenco dancer. An 
album, Paco De Lada £ Sextet — 
Uve In America, has just been 
released by Philips. South Bank 
Box Office: 071 928 8800. 
Flamenco fans should also check 
out the Hisa Flamenco by Paco 
Pena, a Hispanic folk mass 
performed by Pena, his Company 
and the Chorus Of The Academy 
Of St Martin In The Fields, on 30 
September & 1 October at 
London's Barbican (071 638 
8891). 

WOHAD have organised a FREE 
holiday weekend (27-29 August) 

which you may still have time to go. 
to if you've bought your Wire early 
enough. The line-up is as follows: 
Saturday: The Western Diamonds 
(Ghana), Molam Lao (Laos), Jackie 
Leven (Scotland), Shikisha (South 
Africa), Maryam Mursal (Somalia), 
Capercaillie (Scotland). Sunday: 

Lee ‘Scratch’ Perry (Jamaica), 
Brendan Croker (UK), Orkestar 
Shqiponja De Tirana (Albania), 
Helen Watson (UK), Dembo Konte 
& Kausu Kutayeh 

(Gambia/Senegal), Batu (Brazil/UK). 
Monday: Misty In Roots (UK), 


Talitha Mackenzie (USA/Scotland), 
Sunduza (Zimbabwe), Mara 
(Australia), The Dostoevskys (UK), 
Boombaya (Ghana). All 
performances begin at 2 pm, and 
there'll be the usual array of 
hands-on music making 
demonstrations and 'Global Village' 
of food and craft stalls. 

Disobey occurs twice this month: 
on 1 September the Blast First 
elubspace hosts a plunderphonic 
and spoken word performance by 
the American sample-thief John 
Oswald. George Melly will read 
poetry, and DJ Beekeeper will 
provide background ambience. On 
29 September there's a night of 
musical Deconstruction, with sets 
from the scratch record artist 
Christian Marday, sample-abuse 
pranksters Stock, Hausen & 
Walkman, and Philip Jeck, the 
force behind last year’s Vinyl 
Requiem. Disobey happens Upstairs 
at The Garage, North London, costs 
£6 to get in, and the number for all 
enquiries is 071 278 2094. Don't 
forget to order your ultra-rare, 
ultra-desirable W/re/Blast First 
merchandise by turning to page 


James MacMillan, the Scots 
composer of such acclaimed works 
as The Confession Of Isabel Gowdie 
and l feni, Veni, Emmanuel, has 
been commissioned to write an 
overture, Britannia, to be played by 
12 UK symphony orchestras 
between September 1994 and 
March 1995. The first 
performance will be by the London 
Symphony Orchestra on 21 
September, at London's Barbican 
(071 638 8891), followed by The 
Royal Liverpool Philharmonic 
Orchestra at Liverpool Cathedral 
(24), and continuing during the 

Southampton, Reading, Bristol, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Glasgow, 
York and Cambridge. See local 
press listings for full details. 

David Byrne brings his 
Inconstantmotion Tour to the UK 
this month before heading off for 
an extensive visit to South America. 
His new band, comprising Todd 


Mr BelU, . , 

Considers 


I think my musical career peaked the other 
day, when I was mistaken for Mr Blobby. OK, I 
was wearing a shirt with big polka dots on it, 
but I'm not seven foot tall with enormous pink 
feet and fluttering green eyelashes. 

What actually happened was someone was 
convinced that I was the actor inside the 
inflatable Blobby costume. Now let me say 
straight away that I yield to no one in my 

with that great line: ‘No bridge too far, he’s 
got a car.' I loved his video, in which he runs 



hilarious. And I wasn't sorry when he knocked Take That off the top of 
the charts last Christmas, 

I heard someone say Mr Blobby's popularity was the final evidence of 
Britain’s moral decline, of our brains turning to mush. What's the matter 
with these people? Blobby is a big pink cheerful chap, a cross between 
a phallus and a baby, children love him, he doesn't hurt anyone, he 
can’t speak English — if we're prepared to elevate him to the status of 
national hero, that sounds to me like an encouraging revival of sanity. A 
close friend of mine, who wishes to remain anonymous, tells me that 
when she was three she very badly wanted a pink baby with yellow 
spots for her birthday. So there you are. 

Anyway I was excited to see Blobby was appearing in the flesh, as it 
were, at my son’s primary school ‘Fun Day’. There was no end of 
entertainment — wet sponge throwing, candy floss, knitting, a 
paramedics stall, and two bouncy castles, A Michael Jackson lookalike 
gave a stunning performance, gliding across a stage and miming to 
record — though he was nearly seven foot tall, so no one really mistook 
him for Michael Jackson. 

I watched an elegant display of Indian dancing by children over 
Pakistani disco tapes. I talked to the Indian dance teacher about the 
music — one particularly charming song was by a group called Vital 


At last it was Blobby time, and three hundred children and parents 
frothed with noisy anticipation while the famous tune rang out. The 
door from the school to the playground inched open, and there he was! 
His arms open wide, his hands quivering. He bounced to the stage and, 
well, he didn't do a lot, he staggered about, playfully kicked people, fell 


Accompanying Mr B everywhere he went was a woman assistant, 
very smartly turned out in a suit and plaited hair. This neat effect was 


subtly undermined by the mud and cowpat on her shoes — maybe 
Blobby had just rushed here from a farm? 

Later the Indian dance teacher came and spoke to me again: "Maybe 
you'd like to borrow this tape of the dance music?” We chatted and I 
mentioned my son was at the school. "Oh my goodness, do the other 
children know?" "Uh... know what?" That Max's father is Mr Blobby.. 
CLIVE BELL 
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Turkisher (drums), Paul Socolow 
(bass) and Mauro Refosco (vibes, 
marimba, percussion), appear at 
Newcastle City Hall (9 September), 
Aberdeen Capitol (10), Edinburgh 
Playhouse (11), Manchester Apollo 

(13) , Glasgow Royal Concert Hall 

(14) , London Shepherd's Bush 
Empire (19-20), Bristol Colston 
Hall (23), Cambridge Corn 
Exchange (24) and Nottingham 
Royal Centre (25). 

Little Pieces From Big Stars is the 

subsequent auction of paintings 
and photographs by musicians in 
aid of the War Child charity for 
traumatised child victims of the war 
in the former Yugoslavia. Brian Eno 
is curator of the exhibition, which 
includes works by Laurie Anderson, 
David Bowie, Bryan Ferry, Neil 
Tennant, Paul and Linda 
McCartney, Andy Partridge, Jamie 
Reid, Shane MacGowan and the 
photographer Anton Corb jn, 
among others, at Flowers East, 
Richmond Road, East London (081 
985 3333) on 27 September. 
Proceeds from the auction will help 
establish of a therapy centre for 
children in Sarajevo. 


Quirky, the progressive Ambient 
club at the Vox club in South 
London (071 737 2095), 
celebrates Its first birthday this 
month with another cracking line¬ 
up of oddball electronic (and 
otherwise) weirdness. September's 
performances in the upstairs 
lounge will be by Spring-Heeled 
Jack and DJ Fidget (2), Rephlex 
artists including p-ziq and Vulva, 
and Djing from Aphex Twin, Mike 
Dread and IG88 (9), a four-hour 
set from Main (16), Global 
Communications and special guests 
(23), and that's it — then they're 
taking a well earned break until 
October. The quirk sets in from 10 
pm-2 am, and admission is £4 
before 11 pm, £6 thereafter. 

The Electronic Lounge this month 
(2 September at the ICA Bar in 
London), is an Isolationist wingding, 
with DJ sets from Paul Schiitze, 
David Toop, Main’s Robert 
Hampson and a karaoke set from 
Mick Harris of Scorn (one of these 
facts is untrue). Should make a 
change from last month, when the 
entire Lounge became inexplicably 

and style journos... Things start 



There are handwritten manuscript copies of musical arrangements, and the 
Down Beat awards that he won while at his peak, but many of the personal 
and business documents on sale tell a pretty gruesome story of the 
saxophonist's decline: a cheque for $ 150 from Parker's publisher Charles 
Colin (never cashed, as Chan, his last partner, found the amount insulting), 
fines and writs issued by club managers for breaches of contract and 
Parker's counter-claims to people who failed to pay him. Love notes, a 
Mother's Day card, and a Valentine telegram are expected to fly out the 
door for between £200-£600 each, but the most poignant item is a letter 
(£ 1500) posted by Chan a few hours after Parker had died, in which she 
tells him of her premonitions of his death: "Nobody hears you any more and 
the public is forgetting you..." The collection will be displayed at Christie's 
on 6-7 September between 10 am and 5 pm before the ghouls descend 


V'With their chequebooks. 



around 8.30 pm, and entrance is 
just £1.50. Details 071 498 
3032. 

Ahn Suk-Son, a leading exponent 
of the Korean folk opera style 
called p'ansori, gives a recital at 
London's Purcell Room on 7 
September at 7.30 pm. She will be 
accompanied by a drummer and a 
kayagum during an extract from 
The Song OfChunyang — 
apparently a full length 
performance would normally last 
for up to eight hours. Suk-Son is 
one of the most acclaimed Seoul 
singers, and has been officially 
designated Associate Living 


Cultural Treasure. Beats winning 
the Mercury Music Prize... Tickets 
are £ 10-£6; Box Office is on 071 
928 8800. 

Viersen International Jazz 

Festival takes place at the 
Festhalle in Viersen, Germany, 
over the weekend of 16-18 
September, and features a wide 
range of players from all over the 
world. The line up is as follows. On 
the Friday: Eric Vloemanns 
Quartet, Colin Dunwoodie Quartet, 
Joe Zawinul & Trilok Gurtu, and 
Don Cherry. Saturday: Little Willie 
Littlefield, Jiri Stivin Trio, Richard 
Galliano & Bireli Lagrene, David 









Dates as follows: Edinburgh Belle 
Angele (30), Birmingham Edwards 
No 8 (31), London Garage (1 
September), and Manchester Hop 
& Grape (3). 

Violent Femmes, cult rock 
weirdoes from Milwaukee who 
once said they'd like to put their 


Rave Against The BNP: the 

tireless Nottinghamshire Anti- 
Fascist Alliance have organised 
another of their dance events, 
More Loungin', on 29 September 
at the Beatroot in Nottingham 
(0602 240852). The venue holds 
two floors, with jazz, funk and soul 
grooves spun by DJs Pablo, Jazz 
Spirit, Eric & Floyd, 2 Step and 


the office ambience 

Bass Raiders — Various Artists (Rumour) 

Rise And Fall Of The Third Stream - Joe Zawinul (Rhino) 
Slow Buildings - Pale Saints (4AD) 

Dummy — Portishead (Go! Discs) 

Officium — Jan Garbarek/Hilliard Ensemble (ECM) 

Tokyo Space Cowboys — Audio Active (On-U Sound) 
Shorelife - Mouth Music (Triple Earth) 

Let’s Fall Out - Sylvia Hallett (MASH) 
iCharanga! - Tipica 73 (Charly) 

Spirit Guide To Low Tech - Sweet Exorcist (Touch) 



Compiled by The Wire Sound System 








the festival Box Office on 0222 
371236 for all information and a 
brochure. 

Reservoir, the young, 

perform a selection of challenging 
works on 30 September at St 


with bassist Barry Guy and flautist 
Jim Denley to play Guy's Bird Gong 
Game, Xenakis's Palimpsest, Satie's 
rarely heard Sting Of The Jellyfish, 
John Cage's QUiH - Grots On 
Tropic Of Capricorn (with tape 
readings of Henry Miller), and John 
Zorn's For Your Eyes Only. Tickets 
are £5 from 081 292 6484, KO 
time 7.30 pm. 

Jazz Rumours at the Vortex in 
North London (Sundays, 071 254 
6516) presents another set of 

scene this month: Jim Dvorak’s 
Dreamtime with K< 

Gary Curzon (4 Se 
Dunmall, Elton Dean, Paul Rogers 
and Tony Marsh (11), The Oxvox 
Women's Vocal Ensemble with 


(18), and The John Law Trio with 
Tim Wells and Paul Clarvis (25). 
The price: £4/£3. 


advancements in video art and 
interactive programming, as well as 
poetry contributions by members 
of the public and relaying other 
events at the festival. These include 
a treasure hunt encompassing the 
Greater Manchester area, with 
clues hidden in festival events, TV 
programmes and newspapers; a 
competition for the best five 
minute TV short made on site by a 
member of the public; ‘Vivaldi On 
Wheels' — a mobile chamber 
orchestra turning up unannounced 
at various sites around the city (just 
when you were beginning to enjoy 
yourself); and projects by lesbian 
and gay artists in a separate 

; Queer Up 


King Sunny Ade, the Nigerian Juju 
bandleader, arrives in London with 
his 20 piece Africa Beats band on 
9 September, when he'll be playing 
his only UK date at the Royal 
Festival Hall on the South Bank. 
Support comes from the British 
pianist Juwon Ogunbe. Ticket 
information: 071 928 8800. 

Gemini are a chamber ensemble 
who specialise in neglected areas 
of the repertoire, and incorporate 
education programmes into their 

part of their pertorming remit (tneir 
CD of John White's Fashion Music 
was one of the more intriguing 
classical releases of last year). Their 
September tour includes their own 
commemoration of Sir Peter 
Maxwell Davies's 60th birthday, by 
including four of his compositions 
and arrangements in their 
programme. They appear at 
Hexham Queen’s Hall (21 
September), Egremont Wyndham 
Theatre (23), Belfast Music Society 
(15 October), Luton St George's 
Theatre (7 November), 

Bromsgrove Spades Bourne Hall 
(11), Shrewsbury (venue tbc, 12), 
and London St Giles's Church, 


festival opens with a 60th birthday 
concert for Sir Peter M; 

Davies, featuring the Uk 


interactivity. Various locations 
around the city will be covered with 
nd ominous-sounding 


nidnight Oil (Radio Three, Fridays, 11.30 pm). Structures by Pierre 
lez (2 September); Gemini in session (9); Honey Talk by Ben Neill 
and Concert For Piano And Orchestra by John Cage (16); Madeleine 
Mitchell & Andrew Ball in session (23); Steve Noble & Alex MacGuire 
in concert (30). 

nixing It (Mondays, 10.45 pm). Return of the show with the 
biggest outreach on network radio. First programme (12) reviews the 
best records of the last three months; second (19) includes a session 
by Japanese multi-instrument Improv duo Tenko and Tatsuya Yoshide. 
Plus, each week presenters Robert Sandall and Mark Russell grapple 


Giant, reflections on improvising by 
Chris Burn and Martin Archer, and 
a timely examination of Frank 
Zappa’s orchestral music Get yours 
by sending a large 29pSAE (UK) 
or 2 IRCs (Europe) or 3 IRCs (rest 
oftheworld)to21 Denham Drive, 
Basingstoke, Hampshire RG22 
6LT. Issue 6 of Here Be Monsters 
fanzine is dedicated to the Blast 
First label, reviewing the records 
detailing the label's activities over 
the last ten years. Send £1 to 36 
Folly Fields, Wheathampstead, 
Herts AL4 8HL. 


July Competition Winners 

Congratulations to the winners of 
our Asian Games puzzle, who win 
the new Yamashita trio CD: Hassni 
Malik, Epsom Downs; Ian 
Mackinnon, Glasgow; Javed Shad, 
Halifax; Neil Hussey, Cheadle; Olivia 
O’Brien, London; John Bruce, 
Chesterfield; Hugh Beattie, 
Clydebank; Wolfgang Weber, 

Berlin; Martin Coles, London; Stuart 
Massey, Warrington; John Coldwell, 
Ramsgate; P Turner, Newport; 
Donna Flower, Bromley; K 
Gammond, Kidderminster; J Wales, 
London; Steve Day, Bootle; Martin 
Ling, Enfield; Neeraja Sibree, 
Western Australia; John Townsend, 
Wembley; David Drysdale, Dundee; 
Niall Robertson, Dundee; HJ 
Binnendyk, Netherlands; Jim 
Ashton, New Zealand; Chris 
Robbins, Edinburgh; K Jefferies, 
Ertth. Bottles of Smirnoff Black go 
to Nick Gall, Norwich; Leroy 
Simpsoa London; David Preece, 
Northampton; John Goodger, 
London; D Smith, Birmingham. □ 
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work with are absorbing and mutating these influences. They don't deal in ossified forms" He also sees Sentrax as a 
modest corrective to what he describes as the appropriation of Ambient by "the hippy ethos... The majority of Ambient 
music functions in a very soporific way. Its used to damp down mental activity, rather than encourage it With musicians 
like Mick or Paul Schutze there are far more levels of listening It's not one dimensional." 

Everall is already planning future relases by David Toop and guitarist Jim O’Rourke. In the meantime, he has signed a 
deal with Bill Laswell's Subharmonic label to license the Sentrax catalogue across America. "There is no reason why this 
music can't be popular," he says. "Its related to 20th century advances in psychology and technology that have already 
filtered into the mainstream. The culture has become very pluralistic There is room for a lot of different approaches to 
co-exist." TONY Herrington Sentrax Corporation, 1 05 Harcourt Road, Forest Fields, Nottingham NG 7 6PX 
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Somewhere outside Toronto, Luscious Jackson 
are getting ready to jump in their tour van for the next 
location on the Lollapalooza 94 tour. The alternative 
music circus has been travelling around the States and 
Canada, featuring the likes of Smashing Pumpkins, L7, 
The Beastie Boys, The Breeders, The Flaming Lips as well 
as five weeks' worth of the little known Luscious Jackson. 
"Well, we’re more well known than we thought" says Kate 
Schellenbach on the phone from Canada. “We’ve had 3- 
400 people watching us, as well as the seven people who 
bought our first record. It's way better than we ever 
thought." Indeed, at one show the group was so well 

this belt that he was running back and forth around his 
legs," says Vivian. "We got through the song but it was 
highly distracting." 

The band is four women — Kate Schellenbach, who 
used to play drums with The Beastie Boys, Vivian Trimble, 
Gabby Glaster and Jill Cunniff — who are coming into 


their own in the age of Grunge and potent feminist- 
ranting Riot Grrrls. More central to their music, however, 
are ideas of HipHop, psychedelia and New York post¬ 
punk Its a sensibility that has brought us the weirded-out 
HipHop of their 1993 debut album, In Search Of nanny, 
and the rockier and more psychedelic contours of the 
new Natural Ingredients (both released on The Beastie 
Boys' Grand Royal label). "It's a cacophony," says Vivian 
referring to their music. "A melding of different influences. 
Very groovy and funky." 

Rather than angry, fire-spitting females, they say they're 
just New York "women with attitude", who used to hang 

a band. "Most of our lyrics are feminist in so far as any 
woman writing lyrics about relationships and strong 
women are, but they're not hitting you over the head with 
'we want equal pay, la, la, la,” says Kate. They don't want 
to be known as wimpy bimbos though, distracting male 

intimidate," says Vivian. "It's annoying to be patronised or 
condescended to or treated as a gimmick but it's not 
something you let yourself get bothered by. We don't 
care." laura connelly Natural Ingredients is released this 
month tnrnuah Panophone 
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Skip McDonald travels in search of the roots 


“Manu (my mother’s grandmother) was one of 15 

children of Iroquois descent; writes Skip McDonald in his biography. 
"My Father (one of 17 kids) born and raised in the cotton fields of 
Tuskeegee, Alabama." Skip is a musician with around 30 years of 
serious professional musician history behind him, but he is probably 
best known for his association over the last decade with Adrian 
Sherwood's On-U Sound label. On the matter of his own personal 
genesis, he writes, "Bom Dayton, Ohio, 1 September 1949.1 grew up 
listening to Pops play guitar. Weekends. Holidays. Family gatherings." 
45 years and some 4000 miles from Dayton, Ohio, Skip is talking over 
a London phone about Little Axe, a musical project that takes him on a 
long, reflective curve back to the deep South badlands of his father's 
youth. Little Axe is a blues group, although not in the sense that Robert 
Cray would understand it "International blues," is how Skip describes it 
"I started out playing blues with my father so this was like a 
reintroduction to that. It was kind of like a coming home. I’d heard and 
forgotten about a lot of this music." 

On the group’s forthcoming The House That Wolf Built album, 
samples (collected by the radio DJ and long time On-U associate Steve 
Barker) of pre- and post-war country blues, field hollers, rags, 
breakdowns, and the ethnographic recordings which Alan Lomax made 
in the deep South during the 1940s and 50s for the American Library 
Of Congress float through the mix. Occasionally these distant fragments 
attach themselves to the deep blue bass lines, slide guitar parts and 
one-drop percussion provided by MacDonald, Keith LeBlanc, Doug 
Wimbish and tabla player Talvin Singh, and the patina of the music 
shifts, becoming a conduit for these phantom presences to voice secret 



You could say that Skip is something of an invisible force, whose work 
has exerted an intangible gravitational puli on developments in popular 
music over the last 15 years. Does he feel the weight of all this history 
bearing down on him? "Yes, but those experiences, that's how you grow 
as a musician. At Sugarhill we spent a lot of time cutting a lot of tracks. I 
had the opportunity to work in the studio everyday with a lot of 
producers. It was like going to college. If I were to list all the situations 
I’d played in it would look real funny. It becomes a tactical thing. You 
learn to survive through all these different situations and hopefully you 

One figure from the early Ohio days who Skip regards as a key 
influence was a guitarist called Lowell Jones. "His main forte was putting 
together groups of people who were talented yet lacked musical 
direction. A Mr Fix It" This sounds like the kind of role that McDonald 
and Sherwood have since been pursuing at On-U Sound. Skip has said 
that working with Sherwood there are "no limits". Is there a down side 
to the On-U Sound methodology? “I’ve worked with some very talented 
people here and had some magical moments. But sometimes the 
tactics have gone awry. There's confusion as to the release schedules, 
and who played in what group. You have to be down to earth in your 
approach. You've got to be able to play well, work the studio, 
ither people, and get into the business side. You 


histories, broken dreams, forgotten resonances and connections. "The 
idea behind it was to create blues for the 21st century," says Skip, 
"rather than pretend to play like the people I learned from." 

The House That Wolf Built was due to be released later this month. 
But a few days after I talk to Skip he calls to say that the release date 
has been put back to January. This is frustrating naturally, but Little Axe 
represents just one aspect of a career that has encompassed Ohio doo 
wop and gospel vocal groups, the East Coast chittlin' circuit, New York 
cocktail lounge jazz gigs, and session work with James Brown, The 
O'Jays, Wilson Pickett, George Clinton and Afrika Bambatta. 

In 1979, Skip joined Keith LeBlanc and Doug Wimbish in the house 
band at Sylvia Robinson's New York based Sugarhill label, performing 
on such crucial early rap tracks as The Funky Four Plus One's "That’s 
The Joint" and The Furious Five's "The Message" The bulk of the last 
ten years have been spent working out of On-U Sound’s London studio, 
operating in close association with Sherwood as the label's co¬ 
producer, and contributing guitar and experience to all the core On-U 
Sound groups: Dub Syndicate, African Headcharge, Tackhead, Singers 
And Players, Fats Comet 


have to work hard and pull all these elements together." 

When I ask him why he thinks that dub, On-U Sound's principle 
currency, has become such a signlfier for the 90s, he says, "It’s the vibe. 
Dub is as significant as the blues or 50s rock 'n' roll." 

Little Axe aside, Skip has seen a number of recent projects come to 
fruition. There’s the new Strange Parcel’s album Disconnection, another 
collaboration featuring LeBlanc and Wimbish and which he refers to as 
"The Four Tops gone mad”; plus there's a Bim Sherman ‘Unplugged’ 
album: "Acoustic reggae with Indian strings but without the heavy one 
drop," says Skip. In addition, he’s just back from Tokyo were he was 
recording material with the Japanese reggae group Audio Active (their 
schizophrenically brilliant Tokyo Space Cowboys album is due out later 
this month) for his and Sherwood's Outemational Reggae project. The 
album will function something like the On-U label itself; an irresistable 
vortex drawing in fragments of the roots aesthetic from Peru, Jamaica, 
the UK and, of course, Japan. "It's something to see a Japanese play 
reggae," says Skip. "But they're serious about it There are Japanese 
dreads. They've got it covered across the board. And they've got MTV 
nowtoo NATHAN WEST 
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Einsturzende Neubauten’s FM Einheit is still 


storming the citadels of culture 


In close up, Einsturzende Neubauten's fm Einheit 

looks like he's been hewn from the same rugged stone he has adopted 
as his principal instrument. Brave the front rows and you And yourself 
staring at biceps as big as your chest and a pockmarked torso scarred 
by 15 years service in the frontline of Neubauten's assaults on the 
citadels of culture. If vocalist Blixa Bargeld defines the vision and the 
voice of Neubauten, then Einheit, aka Mufti, is its dynamo force. 

Onstage, he's the powerful dervish presence who used to wield 
chainsaws and powertools like they were toys, drawing heartrending 
yowls from wreckages of concrete and steel. If his role in Neubauten is 
presently more conventionally percussive — the heavy plant industrial 
equipment largely belongs to another era — it is hardly more sedate. A 
Neubauten performance will see him in perpetual motion, leaping from 
the towering percussion sculpture he inhabits on and off through the 
set to the piles of metal and stone he’ll variously beat, scrape and 
caress, to the burning oil they took to dripping on sand in their 
Lawrence-like replay of the Gulf War. 

All of this would count for nothing more than a highly impressive 
circus act if it did not add up musically. The Neubauten noise has always 
harmonised with the singing of fevered blood coursing the veins of 
individuals driving their bodies to extremes in search of those elusive 
moments of true feeling. In other words, this is soul music in the truest 

"Of course," asserts Mufti, smiling beneath unkempt straw-coloured 
hair, "if it hasn't got soul, it ain't worth the haircut.” 

The night before our encounter, he was improvising up a storm at 
London's Disobey Club with guitarist Caspar Bratzmann, the pair of 
them bleeding skrees of withering noise — Mufti using stone, metal and 
hand drill — through each other's pick ups. The resultant music is at 
once desolating and exhilarating. Not only does it accurately proscribe 
certain despairing moods, it also willingly surrenders itself up to them. 
Once caught up in the physical frenzy, the despair dissolves Itself in 
ecstasy. How was it for the performers? Does the physicality get to 
them, too? 

“Yeah. A lot," says Mufti. "After a while, if you're working really hard 
physically, you either have to stop or you reach the point when it 
doesn't matter anymore. Then it’s really unconscious and that's the 
point I really like. But you have to work a lot for that." 


owering 

inferno 

Hardly a group to shy away from work, Neubauten's longevity is down 
to the way the group periodically collapses, leaving its members free to 
pursue other activities. But Mufti's workrate surpasses them all. That 
ability to enhance or derail mood alluded to earlier has made him an in- 
demand theatre composer in Germany. His work ranges from Greek 
classics through expressionist works like Wedekind's Spring Awakening 
to contemporary pieces by the likes of Austrian writer Elfriede Jellinek. 
These pieces form the basis of his two solo albums Stein and Steinzeit 
(the latter with Ulrike Haage), and, of course, the Prometheus/Lear set 
featured in the box set of albums originally released on the EN- 
subsidiary label EGO, and reissued this month by Blast First 
Despite the limitations of theatre, it affords him a day release from 
the tyranny of the beat: a play’s narrative forms an absent (on disc) 
centre to the music's abstractions. 

"Most of my theatre music doesn’t have any rhythm at all,' enthuses 
Mufti. "It's quite a release, especially for a drummer, not to have to keep 
rhythm. It contains a different formation than songs, more abstract. The 
song needs to be really personal to touch you, but theatre music has to 
be more abstract to obtain a different mood for the play, which I really 

Elsewhere, Neubauten have taken advantage of the way Germany's 
radio networks free up airspace to avant garde music and playful or 
adventurous radio plays ( HorsUicke ). Radio is at once the most heavily 
regulated and most regularly breached of media. But, ironically, 
Neubauten's biggest radio break came from the now-defunct East 
German radio station, Stimme Der DDR, which, in the brief spirit of 
openness that prevailed in the last days before the Communist collapse, 
invited them to produce a version of Die Hamletmaschine by Heiner 
Muller. Hitherto, all Neubauten's attempts to head East had been 
thwarted. "They told us, in the DDR there are no collapsing new 
buildings,’ laughs Mufti. But Muller, the former East German playwright 
who has inherited Bertolt Brecht's role at the latter’s Berliner Ensemble 
Theatre, evidenty carried some clout. The playwright’s method of 
blasting classical texts and constructing pieces anew from the charred 
fragments has some affinity with Neubauten’s own compositional 
methods. Indeed, they’ll be working with Muller again, putting Brechts 
Handbook For City Dweller songs to music for the first time. 

Mufti has also composed a radio play with former TV journalist 
Andreas Ammer. Called Radio Inferno, it takes Dante’s original text as a 
starting point for a descent into a revised view of Hell where, for 
instance, William Burroughs is condemned to read his own texts for all 
eternity. Through their experiences with Hamletmaschine and Radio 
Inferno, Neubauten might well have discovered radio as their most 
ideal medium. From the start they had vowed to dissolve the barriers 
separating the audience and the stage, the performance and 
actuality, art and life. Through radio they can dematerialise the utter 
physicality of their work, transmit it across the ether and reconstitute 
it practically direct inside the skulls of the receiver with increased 
intimacy and absolutely minimal loss of power. Keep all frequencies 
open BIBA KOPF 
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Matthew Shipp pushes out 

the boat of 90s free jazz 



If) Straight-Shead jazz, says the young and currently burning 
bright New York pianist Matthew Shipp, 'my Wilmington teacher 
[Robert] Boysie [Lowery, teacher of Clifford Brown in Wilmington, 
Delaware, where Shipp was born in 1960] used to always tell me, 'If 
you listen to Charlie Parker, Sonny Rollins, any of those players, the 
notes are meaningless. It's the intention behind the phrasing" I 
comment that Arthur Rubenstein’s 30s recordings of Chopin are full of 
wrong notes and it elicits further expansion on this idea. 

"That guy understands the whole mindset behind that type of 
Romantic piano playing. He’s always going to get the right image when 
he's going for the passage because he knows that world, he’s the 
walking embodiment of it. Arthur Rubenstein is not playing Romantic 
piano literature, he is Romantic piano literature. Once that gestalt is 
there, the meaning is there regardless of notes which to me is why 
Wynton [Marsalis] is Just off bounds in every way. No matter how 
skillfully he does anything, he is not New Orleans music. I don't do what 
I do, I am it. I come out of Andrew Hill, John Coltrane, McCoy Tyner, 
Cecil Taylor, all those 60s people, but I do something that's new and 
fresh and of the 90s. I don’t suffer the mental illness that Marsalis does 
where I have to prove that I understand jazz history. It's one thing if 
you're really a repertory musician, somebody like Dick Hyman, 'cause 
that's how he presents himself. Someone like Wynton Marsalis is 
actually being presented as a jazz musician, and when you get down to 
it, he has no core essence of himself, he’s in a sense an empty shell' 

Shipp backs up this fighting talk with undeniable accomplishments. 
Everyone should be at least aware of his work with Roscoe Mitchell 
(This Dance Is For Steve tlcCall, Black Saint 1993) or the four albums 
he has made with tenor saxophonist Davis S Ware's quartet. There’s 
another Ware quartet album due this autumn, Earthquations (DIW), and 
a September recording session scheduled for the Knitting Factory label 
(hopefully the Knitting Factory can release the Charles Gayle gig from 
last December which featured Shipp). Each Ware album has at least 
one hypnotic track where Shipp's monolithic, chiming chords provide 
the sturdy platform that Ware's burly tone and energetic wailing 
demand: "One Two Three” on The Great Bliss Volume Two (Silkheart, 
1990); the title track off Flight of i (DIW, 92); Third Ear Recitation's 
"Mystic March" (DIW, 93). Recitation also has a pair of takes on 
■Autumn Leaves", and Shipp's sombre cocktail-lounge-in-hell reading 


deconstruct standards in an original and compelling manner. Equally 
impressive is the version of ■Summertime" on Shipp's new duo album 
with bassist William Parker, Zo (Rise). 

Zo starts a steady stream of new albums under Shipp's name. His 
debut was a duet album with saxophonist Rob Brown (Sonic 
Explorations, Cadence 89), whom Shipp met while in Boston. He 
worked with Brown again on the 1993 Silkheart quartet album Points, 
but most important so far is the 1991 trio album (with William Parker 
and pointillist drummer Whit Dickey) Circular Temple, where his free, 
classical and bebop influences achieve the most complete syntheses. 

Originally released on Shipp's Quinton label, the album has just been 
reissued by Infinite Zero, Henry Rollins's new label distributed by Rick 
Rubin's American Recordings. Rollins's book company, 2.18.61, has 
also singed Shipp for a quartet album with violinist Matt Manieri. 
November will see the relase of Prism on another American 
Recordings-distributed label, Ectoplasm, run by the former Matador 
Records honcho Johan Kugelberg. Shipp hooked up with Kugelberg 
because Kugelberg's wife and Shipp's wife, singer Delia Scaife, are 
■friends from Dublin. (Scaife’s band includes guitarist Elliot Sharp. Shipp 
hasn't worked with her because, he says, "I believe the couple that 
works together gets divorced.') As if that’s not enough to be getting on 
with, Shipp says, "I have one demo ready to be put on a record with 
Steve McCall, myself, William Parker and Leo Smith. I have another 
tape with me, [cellist] Abdul WAdud, and the violinist Keneo Yamashita.” 
They're earlier sessions reflecting the work he did after he came to New 
York City in 1984. From the first, he avoided the usual sideman gigs 
(the work with Ware is an equal collaboration), preferring to work out 

"I've really studied and listened to Scriabin,* he says. 'What I dug 
about him was the sense of trying to come up with some kind of pan 
tonal system, but not relating it to a 12-tone system — its wasn't 
atonality. He was psychedelic, the Jimi Hendrix of the turn of the 
century. It’s hard to escape classical music if you're a pianist. I listen to 
Gershwin, as a composer, as much as anybody. But as far as the actual 
head trip of being a composer, there're very few who've actually 
influenced me, and of the ones who did, I’d say Bach, just because I 
really love the serenity and peace of his music. I don't hear it as music 
perse, I hear it as thought. His music transcends classical music* Jazz 
pianists name-checked by Shipp (besides the ones mentioned above) 
include Bud Powell, Thelonious Monk and Randy Weston. It all adds up 
to a style with harmonic complexity and free energy; the most 
distinctive style of any pianist of Shipp's generation STEVE HOLTJE 
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In the isolated spaces of Victoriaville and Vancouver, 

the drive to renew the questing spirit of the avant garde 
underground still burns strong. 


Han... 


As devotees and practitioners make the pilgrimage to the 
small Quebecois town of Victoriaville, this time in the sunlight of May 
rather than the usual October drizzle, lines of spontaneity and 
inspiration intersea on the big map of improvised music. If 11 years of 
Musique Actuelle (I've attended slightly more than half) have proven 
anything, it’s that a committed, knowledgeable audience exists for music 
on the cutting edge of attitude and understanding. What we — 
audience and artist alike — sometimes forget is that music should come 
first, spedade second. And so while this years festival, in many ways 
the most ambitious and expensive in its history, did offer some 
absolutely stunning projects, it also gave notice that technology and 
theatre are often contrary to intimacy and personal expression. 

This was the year of the Big Event in Victoriaville. Of the 26 
performances over five days and nights (all right, so I missed three 
concerts), ten of them involved visual imagery, stage theatrics, or 
otherwise made use of their environment in dramatic fashion. These 
ranged from the sublime to the ridiculous. Albert Marcoeur’s frivolous 
Sports Et Percussions (echoes of King Crimsonish fusion mimicking the 
rhythms of boxing and tennis matches, fly fishing and cycling!); Jon 
Rose's satiric Violin Music In The Age Of Shopping (stage scenery as junk 
shop, with songs lampooning commercialism and consumerism); and 
Diamanda Galas's deadly serious Plague Mass (a howl of AIDS outrage 
and literal bloodbath in an idealised re-enactment of ancient Greek 
ritual), had nothing in common save an overemphasis on plot and mise 
en seine at the expense of musical imagination. 

On the other hand, three large scale performances did manage to 
integrate an evocative musical score into their theatrics. Three 
collaborating composers — Andre Hamel, Alain Dauphinais and Alain 
Lalonde — and The Ensemble Contemporain De Montreal 
choreographed lovely antiphonal effects and spatial resonances in the 
nooks and crannies of the local church. Some of the sounds were 
reminiscent of Xenakis or Mauricio Kagel, others used Renaissance 
motet scoring and antique instruments like hurdy-gurdy and crumhorn 
to add a disorientation of time to that of their reconsideration of space, 
sanctity and sonority. Another Montreal ensemble, Orchestre 
Velocipede, invaded an open arena with a ballet mechanique on wheels: 
invented instruments (percussive zithers and metallic drums, wheezy 
pentatonic bellows-organs, and speakers projecting a pre-recorded 


tape) attached to bicycles riding around and within the audience. Both 
of these groups brought their particular, site-specific music to confront 
the audience on its own ground. The flashing lights, multiple slide 
projections and synthesised symphonic score in Richard Teitelbaum's 
Golem transported us to another dimension, where symbols of 
mysticism and magic, rich in allusion, suggested a painful awareness of 
intolerance, chaos, love and artificial intelligence without soul. 
Successfully incorporating improvised contributions from Carlos Zingaro 
and Ursula Oppens into his theatrical environment, Teitelbaum created 
a spectacular and moving experience. 

Others used the drama of the moment in more subtle ways. The 
single microphone for Peter Brotzmann's saxophones and wall of 
Marshall amps for his son Caspar's Stratocaster anticipated an 
imbalance of style and volume, but their attitudes proved 
complimentary, and Caspar’s restrained feedback accompaniment 
enabled him to sound mournful and bitter as well as aggressive. Keith 
Tippett, looking like a character out of Dickens, took a distinctive 
approach to the stark solitude of the acoustic piano, forging a huge 
coherent edifice over the course of a 40 minute crescendo; he ended 
by poignantly calling the name of the late bassist, Harry Miller, into the 
guts of the instrument. 

Risky programming such as this inevitably results in the occasional 
misstep, but Musique Actuelle's success rate is admirably high. Thus 
there were strong sets of improvised songs from Myra Melford and the 
Joelle Lbandre/Carlos Zingaro/Rudiger Carl trio; and the authority and 
presence of Oliver Lake, Reggie Workman, and Andrew Cyrille. The 
Swiss trio Voice Crack triggered electronics with light beams, antennae 
and body movement (their hands-off approach put a new spin on ideas 
of 'remote control') and within the volume and nature of the metallic, 
abrasive and cavernous reverberation of their sound, an internal 
relationsmp of parts could be recognised. In the second half of this 
show, the two horns and guitar of Borbetomagus used non-tempered 
pitches and distortions to sustain levels of bleak density and dour 
complexity. 

Sometimes the most affecting performances were the least 
ambitious, such as Yannick Rieu's understated tenor sax; or the focused 
dynamics and microscopic details of violinist Mari Kimura and acoustic 
guitarist Jim O'Rourke — cases where dirett expression overshadowed 
novelty, and music once again became the message. Even at a festival 
as sophisticated and adventurous as Musique Actuelle, it is sometimes 
valuable to remember that it's a gift to be simple. ART LANGE 





In the span of nine years, the Vancouver Festival 

has blossomed into one of the continent's finest annual musical events. 
The city alone has many splendours — a vibrant downtown, beautiful 
Stanley Park and its very enjoyable aquarium, a number of different 
Asian communities and attendant fine food, and mountains that loom 
palpably and seductively across the harbour. But in three years of going 
to Vancouver the music has never given me enough of a break to visit 
Grouse Mountain, the tallest of them. This year there were even 
performances scheduled at a cafe on that peak, but I still didn't scale it 
— there was just too much happening back on the ground. 

The festival lasts ten days, encompasses hundreds of acts in 
something like 25 different venues, ranges from blues to Afro-pop to 
bebop to Improv, and somehow still manages to make sense. Most 
striking, perhaps, is the relative importance and stature given to 
adventurous forms of jazz and improvised music. These often 
marginalised musics aren't treated like the festival's ugly little secret; 
instead, they stand shoulder to shoulder with mainstream acts. In fact, 
Vancouver has produced a swell of support for a few choice free 
players who have gained heroic status with a sizeable, fanatically 
devoted audience. Han Bennink and Barry Guy, both of whom played 
last year's fest as well as this year's, are perfect examples. Bennink’s 
sparkling set with The Clusone Trio was way beyond capacity at the Pitt 
Gallery, one of two main late night clubs. In celebration of their new CD, 
Whichgong Game, Guy and Vancouver's own New Orchestra Workshop 
filled the East Cultural Center with listeners who were also wowed by a 
wonderful opening set by Guy and pianist Paul Plimley. 

The fest is bookended by free events in public spaces. On the first 
weekend, stages are located outdoors at two ends of a historic 
cobblestone street in the area known as Gastown. This year The 
Thomas Chapin Trio was explosive — bassist Mario Pavone held down 
brilliant, swaggering ostinati and drummer Michael Sarin provided depth 
from the kit under Chapin's aggressive, sometimes cocky alto solos. 
Switzerland's alphorn ensemble MYTHA also went down well at 
Gastown, successfully merging ethnographic curiosity, genuine 
overtonal play, and a self-effacing sense of humour. 

The American rhythm team of Seattle bassist Michael Bisio and New 
York drummer Phil Haynes played In a staggering array of contexts, 
aquitting themselves well in all cases. At the Discovery Theatre, Haynes 
mediated a first encounter between pianist Marilyn Crispell and French 
clarinet virtuoso Louis Sclavis (whose Acoustic Quartet was an ECM- 
style snooze the night before). Later Haynes and Bisio played with 


Crispell and saxophonist John Tchicai in another successful first 
meeting. Bisio and Haynes played very differently when backing Charles 
Gayle, who played striking piano as well as tenor sax and bass clarinet. 
In places Gayle did an uncanny take on Albert Ayler, replete with 
ecstatic love cries and joyful, ornate li'l melodies, Haynes was especially 
cool headed, resisting the temptation to bash the free jazz fandango, 
opting for quieter forms of rhythmic energy. 

The ICP Orchestra provided a night of nutty delight and a host of 
spin-off groups. After a set of improvisations by pianist Misha 
Mengelberg and Han Bennink, the group played a suite of Mengelberg’s 
called Picnic. The suite's subsections? “A Beautiful Day", "Let’s Go To 
The River”, "And Have A Picnic", "Play Some Badmitten", "Watching The 
Clouds Meanwhile And After", "Then Head For Home Before The 
Sparrows Start Waving Their Pajamas". Of course. Splendid music, 
capped by a ballad crooned by Mengelberg and a touching alto solo 
from Michael Moore. 

The Gerry Hemingway Quintet performed a long, five-part suite in 
which cellist Ernst Reijseger took a particularly astounding solo; plucking 
a harmonic, he would then bend behind the bridge like a kayagum. 
Michael Moore joined Ab Baars and Ben Goldberg (of The New 
Klezmer Trio) for a warm concert of clarinet trios that included a terrific 
piece by Goldberg, making use of a descending line like a broken 
"Jitterbug Waltz". Goldberg also sat in at a very late jam with Joe 
McPhee, Lisle Ellis, and Roger Baird at the Glass Slipper, the smoky but 
more inviting alternative to the Pitt. Although I was nearly dead asleep, 
McPhee woke me up with some haunting, intense, controlled tenor 
saxophone multiphonics. His trio with Plimley and bassist Ellis, however, 
was less successful; the long established Plimley/Ellis duo had trouble 
opening up enough room for a sound as big as McPhee's. 

Vancouver's other open air stage is on Granville Island, a peninsular 
marketplace bursting with ripe raspberries and salmon burgers. Here, in 
what other tests might make into a jazz-lite showcase for the people, at 
least two really solid musical events took place. Another ICP outgrowth, 
reedman Ab Baars and trumpeter Thomas Heberer put together a 
pickup quartet with Gerry Hemingway and bassist Ernst Glerum that 
could beat many longstanding bands on most counts — long, loose 
solos, great arrangements, Hemingway swinging a hard march on snare. 
Chicago's Vandermark Quartet played two great shows, the better of 
them at Granville, where they showcased what Ken Vandermark 
referred to as the "pop set". Rock-crusher pop, that is. 

Elsewhere, I checked in on The Mighty Clouds Of Joy for a gospel hit, 
though the Commodore Ballroom was far too loud for anyone’s good 
(people told me the same about Commodore gigs by Youssou N'Dour 
and Walter Wolfman Washington). Pharoah Sanders was spitting fire for 
the half set I caught by his quartet — Cindy Blackman was bombastic, 
not fantastic on drums, but bassist Steve Neil was just the woody ticket. 
Saxophonist Ellery Eskelin featured an intriguing trio with accordionist 
Andrea Parkins and drummer Jim Black; The Steve Arguelles Quintet 
mixed two-step folk and jazz in a strange and enjoyable way. Lastly, I 
caught News From The Shed, the improvising quintet (minus Radu 
Malfatti, whose trombone was temporarily muted by a minor heart 
attack) of John Russell (guitar), John Butcher (saxes), Phil Durrant 
(violin, electronics), and Paul Lovens, a magician conjuring wood and 
metal rabbits on his snare resonator. Tiny energy capsules and bright 
bursts of tone colour and texture; high-level oblique interaction; 
perhaps the fest's highlight, for me. JOHN CORBETT 








montage 

madness 


Chuck Eddy offers an alternative 
history of music as cut ’n’ paste 
collage, from Leadbelly, John Cage and The Beatles to 
Grandmaster Flash, Teena Marie and, er, Def Leppard. 


As recently as 1990, sampled soundbites and 

musical snippets could seem like the most interesting parts of a rock or 
rap album; now they're almost always just an annoyance. In 1987, it 
struck me as weird when Def Leppard, a pop-metal band beloved by 
13 year old girls, sampled a Ronald Reagan speech about retaliating 
against Libyan backed terrorists in “Gods Of War" on their album 
Hysteria: there really weren't many precedents for such a thing. But 
since then, the use of newsbites and similar post-HipHop pastiche 
tidbits on loud guitar CDs by Slaughter, Guns N’ Roses, Living Color, 
Queensryche, Riot and so forth has made the move commonplace. I 
say ‘post-HipHop’ because that's the habitat this stuff started 
proliferating in: the habitat created when Grandmaster Flash used 
parallel turntables to mix pieces of Spoonie Gee, Chic, Blondie, Queen, 
a Flash Gordon episode and a comedy routine where somebody tries to 
sell you dope, into his 1981 collage symphony "Adventures Of 
Grandmaster Flash On The Wheels Of Steel"; the habitat made 
inescapable when AR Kane and Colourbox (as M/A/R/R/S) sampled 
Trouble Funk, The Last Poets, Eric B & Rakim, crater monsters and 
Israeli star Ofra Haza into their 1987 NASA montage, 'Pump Up The 
Volume". 

But HipHoppers didn't really invent it. From Def Leppard's vantage 
point, The Beatles probably did. The 1967 singles "I Am The 
Walrus’/'Hello Goodbye" and "Penny Lane'/Strawberry Fields Forever 
are four sides of quilted bricolage. "Walrus" mixes Bob Dylan's 
meaninglessness-as-meaning nonsense with warped 20th century 
classical whatever, plus cartoony penguin/walrus juxtapositions, a 
mumbling old man at the end, and evil "ho ho hee hee ha ha ha" laughs 
(swiped by Black Sabbath in "I Am Going Insane" on their prescient 
1975 montage album Sabotage, then by Pere Ubu, Flipper, even Def 
Lep themselves in High 'N' Dry's "You Got Me Runnin"). "Hello 
Goodbye" is mood music with some out-of-sync vocals colliding against 
each other, a dead stop, then Hare Krishna chants. "Penny Lane" is a 
quasi-nonchalant mundanity move with double entendres and 
marching band sounds. “Strawberry Fields Forever" is perfect clatter- 
beat/altered vocal kazoo band art pop, ebullient but dark, again 
stopping dead at the end for a ten second spiel of off-key backward 
experimental whatsits. (You've heard 'em all before, right? The last 
three are kinda pretty.) 


Still, The Beatles didn't invent collage rock, either. 

Collages had always been implicit in the music, in all music — mainly, 
songs are made up of pieces of older songs. "The total Beach Boy 
picture is still aggressively wholesome: schizoid rather than eclectic,” 
wrote R Meltzer in his late 60s proto-rock crit classic The Aesthetics 01 
Rock. Yet, 'In the 60s, 'eclectic' was rock criticism's first cliche," 
suggests Robert Christgau. And it still is one — plenty of music, 
including just about all sample-collage stuff, rests on the assumption 
that recombining all different branches of sound is doing something 
radical. When really, schizoid everythingness is simply the natural order 
of things. Leadbelly's Last Sessions, recorded casually and 
spontaneously in folklorist Frederic Ramsey Jr's apartment during three 
nights in 1948, has standards, hollers, nursery rhymes, reels, pig Latin, 
musical comedy, rags, murder ballads, ramblin' blues. "Leadbelly, when 
he got going, had a routine that was like that of the record collector 
who, with a large library to choose from, spends an evening pulling out 
his favourite discs in sequence both varied and suggestive," Ramsey 
observed. Similarly, the notes to Charlie Patton's Founder Of The Delta 
Blues say the illiterate and usually drunk 30s blues growler made songs 
out of just about anything, especially anything dirty; he’d shuffle verses, 
add new ones, steal other people’s at random, change them if he forgot 
the right words. Some of his tunes even drew on European and Asian 

Anyway, The Lovin' Spoonful's "Summer In The City’ (1966) and 
Janis Ian’s "Society’s Child" (1967) and Jefferson Airplane’s "A Small 
Package Of Value Will Come To You Shortly" (1967, complete with 
cut-up chat and atonal piano and what sounds like a television left on in 
the background) would have made the whole collage rock idea explicit 
even if The Beatles hadn't. Or you can start even earlier — with 
Buchanan and Goodman's mid-50s "Flying Saucer" novelties, which 
had a newscaster on the scene of a UFO sighting being answered by 
little scraps of current teen hits. Or with The Five Discs' early 60s Italian 
doowop "Rock & Roll Revival", which contained portions of oldies by 
The Monotones, Dovells, Edsels, Angels, Frankie Lymon, Dion, Buddy 
Holly and Bobby Freeman. It was published by Lasagna Music (I), but 
what the hell was left to 'publish', I wonder? 

Or if you want to impress people, start with John Cage, who 
theorized on his 1959 comic masterpiece Indeterminacy thuswise: 





"My intention in putting 90 stories together in an unplanned way is to 
suggest that all things, sounds, stories and, by extension, beings, are 
related.' Or with turn of the century American tone-dusterer Charles 
Ives. Or with actual tape recorder and electronic oscillator composers: 
French guy Pierre Boulez, German guy Karlheinz Stockhausen, 
American guys Edgard Varese and Vladimir Ussachevsky. Or with 
William Burroughs, who chopped up something or other in his writing, 
I’m told. (Don’t ask me, because I’ve never been able to finish any of 

Or with the Situationist International, European art nerds who 
convinced themselves they were clever guys in the 50s when they 
’detourned’ mass media images into statements for their misguided 
cause, which held that capitalism made people passive consumers. (50s 
teens danced and screamed for Elvis and sang along with Chuck Berry’s 
observations about growing up in a world of fast cars and refrigerators 
full of Coca Cola passively? Yeah, right.) Here's how the Sits reviewed 
Def Leppard in Ten Days That Shook The University. 'The consumption 
of Hysteria has become a principle of social production, but one where 
the real banality of the goods keeps breaking to the surface' 


and Pere Ubu (and even comedy troupes like Firesign Theatre) 
regularly incorporated such art world mosaic techniques into their 
albums — for example, a Can track might switch from boring jazz noise 
to boring ethnic steals to boring electronic effects or musique concrete, 
while Ubu’s 1979 "The Book Is On The Table" incorporates part of a 
French lesson tape (a technique later used by monotone-mouthed 
rappers De La Soul). Pink Floyd collaged too, of course, and their 
merger of Beatles pastiche with danc dsh beats on 1980's 'Another 
Brick In The Wall” is probably an ’important' Def Leppard influence. In 
1979, San Francisco Bay Area eyeball screwballs The Residents did a 
twitty medley of proto-industria^underwater electrocution versions of 
60s frat-rock hits, naming It Third Reich 'N‘ Roll and dressing Dick Clark 
like Hitler on the cover. By the turn of the 80s, we were putting up with 
preacher/witchdoctor tantrum-recycling chop-funk pablum like Brian 
Eno and David Byrne's My Life In The Bush Of Ghosts and Was (Not 
WasJ's Was (Not Was) (or, more memorably, "Wheel Me Our, their only 
record halfway worth hearing, with Jimmy Cagney/Marlene Dietrich 
type dialogue and overturned chemical beaker sounds, free jazz sax, 
scientific guitar squawk.) 



When I first heard “Adventures Of 
Grandmaster Flash 

On The Wheels Of Steel" 


it sounded like music from 


Mars.M 


OK, maybe I lied. They were talking about hysteria, not Hysteria. But 
anyway, they’d take newspaper cartoons and change the words in the 
bubbles, sort of like Mad magazine drawing moustaches on Whistler's 
mother, in other words, but more ’revolutionary’, supposedly — just like 
how, on today's so-called ’postmodern’ scene, Negativland 
’deconstructing’ U2 and getting sued by U2’s label for it or Laurie 
Anderson doing semantic juxtapositions is more respected by 
highbrows than Werd Al Yankovic doing a Nirvana parody. Even though 
Weird Al is funnier and has better taste in shirts, even though his target 
is the meaninglessness of Nirvana’s silly Burroughs style cut-up 
songwriting shtick, making him far more intelligent as well. 

Still, the Situationists did indeed take pieces of 

disparate puzzles and put them together wrong as a means of 
’subversion’. And in The Beatles’ wake, art rock acts like Can, Faust, 
Frank Zappa, Van Dyke Parks, Black Sabbath, Queen, Roxy Music, 10cc 


Regardless of all this stuff that came before, when 

a midwestern HipHop wannabe named DJ Romancer played me "The 
Adventures Of Grandmaster Flash On The Wheels Of Steel” over his 
car tapedeck in Missouri in 1981,1 thought I was hearing music from 
Mars. Maybe I would have reacted differently if I’d grown up in the 
South Bronx, where back in the days of 70s house parties the first rap 
stars were DJs not microphone commandos. Grandmaster Flash used 
his record deck’s stylus as a percussion instrument, making lines repeat, 
bleeding in pieces of records where they weren't expected; he also 
used it as a noise instrument. "Adventures' has a part where a fiftyish 
white man starts telling a story about being born in North Dakota, and 
now he’s here; some kids ask what happened in between, and the guy 
says ‘Something like this. .at which point there's suddenly this angry 
barrage of needle scratching — always makes me think of classified 
documents being destroyed. 

Six years after this music from Mars came music from M/A/R/R/S. 





























'Pump Up The Volume* works because Alex Ayuli, Rudy Tambala and 
their buddies don’t really play the musical quotes as quotes; you don’t 
even need to know they're quotes to be rocked by them. But by the 
middle 80s, jazz critic Gary Giddins was already saying he was fed up 
with “neoclassical postmodern eclecticism' (apparently referring to 
combos like The Art Ensemble Of Chicago) after ten years of the stuff. 
And before long, some music on pop radio wasn't so much songs as 
fragments, and it could get real aggravating, especially when pundits 
attributed to it all that bunk about culture splitting into tiny shards 
corkscrewing into self-conscious halls of mirrors. Infotainment era 
attention spans, geared to the split-second stimulus overload of MTV 
videos, Nintendo warp worlds and soundbites dished up by satellite, 
supposedly demand music that does their increasingly nervous nervous 
systems justice. So with concreteness giving way to wilful mixology, 
between rap (3rd Bass, De La Soul) and Industrial (KMFDM, Ministry) 
and noisy jazz-puke (John Zorn, Bill Laswell) and metal (Mordred, Living 
Color) and even select geezers (Malcolm McLaren, Rush), linearity was 
out the window. 

I even bought the line myself for a while — in 1990, the first year 
since before The Beatles that no rock bands topped Billboard’s US LP 
chart and a year when the biggest US sales surprises came from 
beatnik metal bands like Faith No More and Jane’s Addiction, output 
from Top 40 and thrash and college radio circles alike convinced me 
that guitar rock's future would entail quick-change HipHop bricolage 
ideas or else. Seemed like a pretentiously eclectic diversion so far, but I 
figured that once it turned into catchy pop tunes, I’d start loving it. Yet 
within a year, the montages were feeling even more useless than the 
guitar riffs themselves. 

A fGW dance oriented can’t-make-up-your-mind music CDs 
— by Coldcut, KLF, Snap, Information Society, The Bingoboys, Army Of 
Lovers, Meat Beat Manifesto, South Indian soundtrack-scorer Vijaya 
Anand and the rest — actually struck me as fairly shrewd the first few 
times through, but in the long run their cut-ups inevitably wound up 
distracting from their songs, assuming they had any. Meanwhile, 
perhaps set in motion by The Butthole Surfers’ flatulent "Lady Sniff" 


(1985) or cyberfunk Pop Group refugee Mark Stewart's dense and 
mentally fucked but nonetheless disposable mid-80s noisedub 
dispatches, any number of less dancey Lo-fi art punks (Pavement, Fitch, 
Sebadoh, Boredoms, Thinking Fellers Union Local 282, Unrest) revived 
dippy old hippy era antl-linearity-as-upset-applecart poses. New York's 
Cop Shoot Cop and Switzerland’s Young Gods even started clanging 
samplers like metal machine guitars. Their discs were omnivorous by 
definition, and now and then had amusing bits. 

But they all gave up their surprises right at the start, and since 
unexpected juxtaposition is all that most ’deconstruction’ is good for in 
the first place, the fun tended to run dry fast. Something similar tends 
to happen with the film dialogue and offhand studio effects filling up 
post -Hysteria collage/ concrete arena AOR experiments like 
Queensryche's Operation: Mindcrime, Lita Ford's Str/etto, and Extreme's 
Pomogram\ Taken a single at a time (Snap's "The Power*, S-Express's 
'Theme From S-Express", Kon Kan's rose-gardened "I Beg Your 
Pardon', Cameo’s Spaghetti Western tinged "Word Up* and a bundle of 
stuff since), collage music might make for fairly savvy entertainment. 
But mostly I don't wanna know about your record collection (like I 
should talk) or relationship to fancy gadgets anymore — I just want a 
song to sing. Then again, Boney M did claim in 'Sample City" in 1985 
that "All the finest songs are hidden in a chip". It was a pretty decent 
song at that. 

The trick, I guess, is to see how big a variety of junk 

you can pack into a small space without making it sound like you're just 
trying to pack a ton of junk into a small space: songs which, by virtue of 
passing through more changes and permutations than you can shake a 
stick at, encompass the whole wide world yet (this is important) remain 
’songs’ instead of ’collages' in the long run, are treats indeed. 

The best example I can think of is "Square Biz", a 1981 R&B hit by 
Teena Marie. Here's what happens: Teena slides down some piano keys, 
screaming "Wheee!" She tells everybody to get up. The first verse has 
weird words like "kismet" and "suave de bone’ in it The chorus is some 
kind of bebop slang. The second verse, second chorus reiteration, and 
third verse break this bebop slang down into several component parts. 
There’s a short discussion with Rick James. Teena switches into an 
adenoidal kiddie voice, repeats the main chorus line six times straight 
Then she stops singing and starts rapping. She calls herself Vanilla Child, 
says she lives on expensive cuisine, then admits she’s lying. She outlines 
her musical and literary influences, which range from the European 
classical tradition to contemporary black fiction to the rock she grew up 
on to the black spirituals she might have heard if her first introduction 
to music hadn't been singing "Ave Maria" at Catholic weddings when 
she was eight then going to Italy to study opera when she was 16. Then 
she falls into a trance, but the trance is in a hardboiled Brooklyn accent. 
Many small children sing along. 
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Peter Namlook is one of the more 
remarkable figures of 90s electronic music. 
Since December 1992, he has released over 
150 albums on his own labels and 
collaborated with Bill Laswell, Mixmaster 
Morris, Biosphere and other honour roll 
members of the global Ambient community. 
David Toop ‘spoke’ to him via fax machine 
about the influence of science and nature, 
music that lasts a lifetime and changing more 
than just chords. 


In 1992, a Frankfurt based musician named peter 

Kuhlmann released a 12 inch single entitled “True Colours'. He had 
released collaborative records before In styles that might be termed 
New Age, Techno and Ambient, under the names of Romantic Warrior 
and Sequential, but 'True Colours' was a watershed. Nobody wanted 
the track. All of the A&R managers he encountered insisted that they 
knew good music from boring and for them, Kuhlmann's work fell into 
the latter catagory. 

So with a change of identity to Pete Namlook, a meeting with a 
distributor who was prepared to take a chance, and an album 
collaboration with Dr Atmo called Silence, the Fax label was born. Within 
one year, Namlook had released 101 products by 26 artists including 
himself, and launched another two labels. Using a traditional carrier of 
'hard copy' vinyl and CDs, he was proposing a future vision of 'soft' 
music on demand. Limited edition releases ensures that each record 
sells and an equitable split between label and artist means that the 
musicians can make a living from relatively low sales. 

The flow continues unabated, and in recent times, musicians such as 
Bill Laswell, Robert Musso and Ritchie Hawtin (FUSE/Plastikman) have 
been added to the Fax list of Geir Jenssen (Biosphere), Tetsuo Inoue, 
Mixmaster Morris, Jonah Sharp and many others. A fervent believer in 
the creative potential of analogue synthesis, Namlook has been working 
for eight years on instrument and tuning development in close contact 


matter 

fax 


with Oskar Sala. Now in his eighties, Sala is one of the pioneers of 
electronic music and, through the association of Namlook and Sala, the 
music has returned to ideas that were diverted by the 
commercialisation of synthesis. 

Since the weekly release schedules of Namlook's Fax, Yesterday 
Tomorrow and Ambient World labels run out music like a hot fax 
machine, the obvious medium with which to talk to Namlook about his 
music was fax. The interview was conducted over a two week period 
earlier this summer. The dates of each fax are shown at the beginning 
of the questions and answers. 

20.6.94: Can you tell me about the transition from your previous 
musical phase and why you chose to change identity by reversing your 
kimame? 

21.6.94: I’m basically not interested to talk too much about what 
you call 'Ambient music. I never had an intellectual approach towards 
this music and I was never inspired by any other musician to do my kind 
of music. This music comes from my 'heart'. My musical experience was 
more focused on jazz and Oriental music. What you call 'Ambient' was 
there when I learned to play my first two chords on the guitar (1974). I 
went out with my father to a journey through Turkey and sat near to the 
water and 'played' along with it I tried to pick up the noises and give 
back my feelings to the environment through my instrument 

I never stopped doing this kind of music, which for me was very 
emotional and melancholic Nature was my main teacher. But I had to 
learn how to play my instrument. Unfortunately, it was a guitar and I had 
a hard time learning it (my parent didn't have the money to spend more 
than DM50 on an instrument for me). After I felt I learned enough I 


















beyond 

everything which 

existed before. 


possible to go 














stoned 

cool 

immaculates 


When Massive Attack released Blues Lines in 1991, it seemed the 
whole world fell in line with their langourous step. Now they’re back with a 
new album that takes their dubbed up blues to new blunted heights. Story 
by Ian Penman. Photography by Matt Anker. 


‘Hurry up/Get yourself together/Have you potted the 

change in the weather?" — Allen Toussaint 

' Walking on sunshine/Still we're treading water.' 

— Massive Attack 

Summer in the city and the living is weary. Motion 

isn't advisable, lungs contract in the thick viscous air — like trying to 
breathe in lungfuls of soot-filled honey. Stifling humidity seems to seep 
into everything — bodies, technology, thoughts. In the space of a few 
days both my video recorder and my amplifier give up the ghost, as if a 
gust of malignant air or a surge of bad electricity is playing tricks with 
my circuits. I feel too drained-out and sun-damaged to do anything 
about it; instead I daydream about letting everything wind down into 
unsalvageable disrepair; a house emptied of sound and vision, swarming 
with the spectres of dormant electricity. 

Allen Toussaint is in town, and as it happens the perfect 
soundtrack to the urban summer haze is his haunting Southern Nights 
LP. Thanks to the demise of my amp, 1 can only listen to cassettes; as 
luck would have it, 1 own a tape copy of this masterpiece, which I found 
on sale in a shabby little electrical shop in Dalston over ten years ago. 1 
play Southern Nights over and over again — little else seems to make 
sense, seems to fit the weather, the mood. A few other records seem 
apt Bark Psychosis, early Dr John, Ali Farka Toure with Ry Cooder, Lee 
Perry, Tricky’s two astonishing 45s 'Aftermath’ and 'Ponderosa'; music 
that doesn't so much seem to move horizontally down the narrative 
tracks of conventional rhythm so much as spatially 


compose>decompose>recompose itself in the humid air like some kind 
of sonic mirage... 

And just then, as if by sympathetic magic, an advance tape of the new 
Massive Attack LP arrives. The music on Protection is as slow, stoned, 
spatial, spectral, special as ever: music to gaze into, to draw sustenance 
from, to float away on. New words, new worlds, new configurations. 
There is something about the Massive vibe (collectively achieved by the 
group's core members, Mushroom, 3D and Daddy G) that has a slight 
edge of timelessness to it. Like close musical neighbours One Dove and 
St Etienne, they produce music that is distinctly British; music whose 
elements can sound simultaneously neoteric and archaic. Two sides to 
every story. It even 'reads’ (even on CD) like a two-sided work. Five 
tracks a side, featuring in this order: Tracey Thorn, a Tricky/3D rap, new 
girl Nicolette, a ‘soundtrack’ interlude, and the veteran JA vocalist 
Horace Andy. 

"Sly" and “Three" feature the sinuous, ultramarine vocals — Billie 
Holiday relaxing on a Moroccan holiday — of new singer Nicolette. 
“Karma Coma" and “Euro Child' are the typically Massive overdaub 
raps: tense, absurdist, rapt. “Weather Storm’ and "Heat Miser’ are 
movie instrumentals in search of a worthy (British) movie — Keith 
Jarrett’s Koln Concert meets Giorgio MorodeTs Cat People soundtrack 
Tracey Thorn — liberated from the slightly too fluffy middle-of-the- 
indie-road ambience of Everything But The Girl — contributes two 
pointedly bittersweet tracks: "Better Things" and the title track, the latter 
an opus so achingly sublime it achieves the impossible and stands as a 
worthy successor to "Unfinished Sympathy". 

One idea of Massive Attack's alchemy might read like 

this: AIR = Mushroom. WATER = 3D. EARTH = Daddy G. FIRE = the 
spark of 'X' factor 'plus one’ contributors, be it a certain sample, or 
mercurial rapper Tricky, or producer Nelle Hooper, or singers like Shara 







Nelson (on Blue Lines) and Tracey Thorn (on Protection). 

In conversation, 3D has a virtual monopoly — speedy, skimming, 
half-sincere, half-sardonic, and punctuating every other sentence with 
one of two phrases: "You know what I mean?’ or "At the end of the 
day.' (At times, this makes him sound something like a raggamuffin 
football manager.) Mushroom says virtually nothing, especially the night 
we meet, and he has just returned from the hospital with a cast around 
his neck, suffering a mild case of concussion sustained the day before 
when the trio got a bit too caught up in a game of Quasar (laser gun) 
warfare. Daddy G — older, taller, quiet but authoritative — seems to be 
the wise old man of the Massive massive: their Papa Legba. When 1 
meet them at a photographer's studio in North London things are 
sprawled, tired, smoking, hungry, humid, 

Things pick up over a tape of remixes (of the new single, ’Sly") that 
has just been delivered into their hands; but as it turns out this 
excitement is short lived, and 3D declares a consensual disappointment 
with the three rejigs. Not for the first time, you (and they) wonder 
whether remixing Massive Attack is a good idea. Tracks from 1991 like 
'Unfinished Sympathy’ and ‘Daydreaming’ called out not to be 
tampered with; likewise, Protection's spread of sonic jouissance may 
well be just too poised and perfected to admit any modish tampering. 
There's an awful lot of amateurish, short-term smudging and fudging 
about right now under the rubric of 'Remixed by. ..’ Another plan 
currently underway sounds a lot more seductive: which is to hand over 
the entire LP — as an entity — to veteran UK dubmeister The Mad 
Professor to etch out a Protection Vershn, just like they used to do in 
the 70s. 

I remember the first time I heard them, (it's been 

exactly three years since Blue Lines.) I was the passenger in an open top 
car — dead heat of summer again — driving up Hornsey Road, a late 
afternoon breeze cooling us off. The radio was bland, then all of a 
sudden there’s a track on and it's 'What is this?' It was 'Day Dreaming’ 
and I didn’t even get the band's name. I was vexed, and it was months 
and months before I found out who it was I'd heard. 

I even remember the second time I heard them: I had left the city to 
go and cool out in the country; rid my body of some city sickness. I was 
slumped watching some pop show on TV and on came the oddest video 
and the most uncharacteristically ambitious music: “Unfinished 
Sympathy'. Cliched but true: I rushed out the next day and bought the 
12”. I played it over and over again, for days and days; literally couldn't 


get through a day without waking up with it, falling asleep to it. Its 
rhythm was my rhythm, its sadness my sadness, its memory my 
memory. And it healed me. ’ You're the trook that I have opened/And 
now I've got to know much more... ‘ 

So here we are and its summer 94 and me and 

Massive Attack are sitting sipping some rum and some beer in West 
London and trying to cool out 

I flash on a line from the new album: 7 drink every day but it seldom 
cools my temper, no it never cools my temper.' 

These sort of lines are one of the things I love about Massive, I tell 
them. They can be silly — "Seduce me, seduce me/Dress me up in 
Stussy", they can be mordant — “You sure you wannabe with me?/l've 
got nothing to give", they can be repetitive, piercing, lazy, hazy. Unlike a 
lot of rap, they admit of an inner (uncertain, perplexed, ambiguous) 
voice, full of murmurs, ellisions, lacunae. Rather than the 'Don’t worry, 
be happy’ UK skank of Soul II Soul, for instance, Massive are far more 
like, 'Don’t worry, be gloomy 1 . They're not frightened to admit of the 
absence(s) in their Soul. 

The Massive rap is like having a tape of your muddled day played 
back to you at night in your dreams — some bits are obscure, you’ll 
probably never clear up what they mean, some bits make perfect 
sense, are frighteningly intimate and true. Some bits are silly, some bits 
verge on the tragic. Some bits are social, some bits are where the social 
crumbles away and all that is left is you. 

“That’s right, yeah, that is the vibe,’ says 3D. ‘It’s that stream of 
consciousness thing — on 'Karma Coma’ we started with like about 20 
tracks of nonsense and whittled it down. That works for us because 
we're not really into messages as such. You get some groups who come 
from a certain angle and that’s their sole angle. With us we’re so 
different in our beliefs and our views that when we do write things 
together there is a lot of conflict and contradiction going on which is 
why you get that quality. 

'With the rap tracks the first time [on Blue Lines] me and Tricky used 
to get together, sit down and actually write it all — we were in the 
studio all the time and we knew what each other was doing; this time 
we got together the day before and said 'What you got?' It’s got a 
different quality this time because we'd see each other for half an hour 
and spend most of the time arguing and shouting at each other and 
throwing that down and trying to make it work. So you get that vibe — 
tiutdisjoiiitedness you /ee/the tension, which I thin!- is quite nice” 

Massive don't try and erect some Tuff Rapper pose of living in an 
urban nightmare; their corkscrew raps are scattered with references to 
singularly English things. Far more honest. 

"It's tongue in cheek as well, you know what I mean?” continues 3D. 
‘It's like being aware of how ridiculous it all is creating this kind of 
scenario for yourself, and tryin' to live up to it. Like, in the old Wild 
Bunch [their pre-Massive configuration] days we used to look at record 
sleeves and dress ourselves by them — you know what I mean? Go out 
and buy the latest fuckin' shoes because someone had them on the 
record sleeve and at the end of the day you end up laughing — you 
look in your cupboard, look at yourself and think, ‘You’re a joke!" 

Any particular sleeves? There seemed a point where everyone was 
trying to look like a Best Of Gregory Issacs sleeve. “Nah! — I wouldn’t 
look good in Clarke's shoes!’ says 3D. 

Daddy G: “I tried to grow the dreads but it didn't work...” 

(Continued on page 72) 
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j u k e b ox 


Every month we play a musician a series of records which they’re 
asked to identify and comment on — with no prior knowledge of 
what they’re about to hear. This month it's the turn of... 


COLDCUT 

"Say Kids, What Time Is It?" 
(White Label 12") 

Pete: It’s like Double D And 

Bob: Coldcut? 

Yes, it’s the first Coldcut record. 
From, what, 1987? 

B: Yeah, some good tempo 

They always liked these really 
rough cuts between things. It got 



opposed to scratching. 

P: Like Grandmaster Flash. 


B: You can do sloppy sampling. 
We’ve done it Where the beats 
don’t quite fit. Its good. It makes 
things sound a bit rough. 


THE SHANGRI-LAS 
“Past, Present, Future” from 
Golden Hits (Mercury) 


and yellow basket" — that’s iu: 
best rhyme! 

But what does it mean? 

B: It’s like an old American nui 


Saint Etienne (singer Sarah Cracknell and songwriters/producers Bob 
Stanley and Pete Wiggs) owe their odd moniker to the 70s cult of that 
same city's footballing success. Formed at the beginning of the 90s as a 
celebration of the precise but complex depths of pop culture, they have 
released eight singles and three LPs to date, the most recent being this 
year’s Tiger Bay, all thick with fragmentary homages to lost moments and 
half-forgotten epiphanies, in rock, soul, punk, Techno and beyond. Their 
first single was a cover version of Neil Young's "Only Love Can Break Your 
Heart", but in interviews at the time, former critic and fanzine editor Bob 

of the same song as an influence. Since then they’ve worked with Van Dyke 
Parks, Aphex Twin, Kylie and Eno among others. Committed to an aesthetic 
that would, in more engaged times, have been termed the 'pure pop 
process', they have pushed the irreal world of dance-throb sampling 
towards something aiming to encompass those supposedly un-pop con¬ 
cepts, history and memory; albeit a history and a memory composed only 
of other ’endless’ presents, relentlessly stripped of received perspective. 
Sarah Cracknell was absent for this Invisible J ukebox, but Bob and Pete 
took part enthusiastically, even wearing real blindfolds at the beginning. 


P: I saw this rubbish bin once, that 
was green and yellow, which had 
’A-tisket, a-tasket, a green and yel- 



drug overdoses. 

P: That one’s a bit i 
everyday listening. 



MODEL 500 
"No UFOs" from Emotions 
Electric/Retro Techno Detroit 
Definitive (Network) 

B: That sounds familiar! 

P: I like the clockwork sound. 

B: Sounds pretty early. It’s hard to 
date it. 1983? 



B: The drum sound makes me think 
of "Techno City". Its really good, 
isn't it? I like it when you get key- 
changes on records like this. Totally 
weird and unexpected ones. [Much 
later.] Hazarding a guess, 

Cybotron? Its sort of midway 
between Electro and Techno. There 
weren't many people making 

on the record begin insistently 
repeating 'They say there is no 
hope/They say No UFOs".] Aaah, 

"No UFOs" by Model 500. 

P: Its brilliant. I don’t know if I ever 
heard the original. 

B: Cybotron, that’s nearly the same 
thing as Model 500, isn’t it? 


Nearly. Both are (Detroit Techno 
pioneer) Juan Atkins. But Cybotron 



stopped making records altogether. 

B: Oh yeah! Juan Atkins is always 
talking about him. He sounds an 
amazing bloke. 


JOE MEEK 

"Orbit Around The Moon" from 
I Hear A New World 
(Triumph/RPM) 

B [almost immediately]: Is it Joe 
Meek? 

P: How do you do it? Lots of Joe 
Meek stars were signing auto¬ 
graphs today. I forgot to tell you. 

B [astounded]: What!? Today?! 

P: Well, I don’t know about 'stars’. 
Members of his band. Signing 
copies of The Joe Meek Experience, 
at Virgin Megastore. I can imagine 
no one turning up. Members of The 
Tornadoes, I suppose. Is this from / 
Hear A New WoricR Try and guess 
which track it is: "Dance Of The 
Globbots"? "The Bublight"? I can 
only remember the funny ones. 




P: I'd forgotten that one. I only 
remember the funny titles. "Tea 
Dance Of The Samos’. What's the 
one? 

B: Tone Dance Of The Sa 


B: There's soi 

that especially the ones that art 
actually songs. 

"Magnetic Field" could be by 



the history of the 70s. He was rea 
ly quite a big name at the time. 

B: George Clinton? 




P: Including us! I like the drum 
machine. It sounds good. 

B: Ifs much nicer than a lot of the 
Funkadelic stuff. Much smoother. 


B: So Robin Gibb was the trailblaz- 
er! Do you know ‘Saved By The 
Bell’? A massive hit single, from 
1969? That's done with a drum 
machine. It's from a whole album, 
Robin's Reign. There's a picture of 
him on the cover, dressed in a 
military uniform, looking totally out 
of his head. 

(Bob and Pete have removed their 
self-imposed blintblds by now. It 
does your eyes in, ’ says Bob. "But it 

totally different way.") 


A CERTAIN RATIO 
"Blown Away” (Factory 12”) 

Early 80s. Maybe even very late 

B: Is it A Certain Ratio? What song? 
I think it’s "Flight". I can never tell, 
because of the packaging. [He 
looks at the sleeve and struggles to 
decode the clever minimalist Peter 
Saville sleeve design.] No, it’s not 
"Flight". 

B: This is amazing! Produced by 
Martin Hannett? I used to love 
Sextet, one side of Sextet. 

A lot of bands of that era do some¬ 
thing that people seem to have lost 
the skill of, which is actually sound¬ 
ing scary. I don't know any bands in 

P: Spooky Techno! 

And yet this is nothing but Ambient, 

P: There's bits of [Andy 
Weatherall's] Sabres Of Paradise 
that are pretty scary. 

B: Oh, I thought that [ie Sabres Of 
Paradise's Sabresomc album] was a 
really dean-sounding record. Really 
disappointing. Something like [his 
remix of Primal Scream’s] "Higher 
Than The Sun", perhaps. He can 
definitely make scary-sounding 
records. I’ve been disappointed 
with stuff he’s done on his own. 


S’EXPRESS 

“Superfly-Guy” (Rhythm King 
12") 

B [immediately]: Oh yes, "Superfly- 
P: It sounds hilarious now. 


Do you think they stand up? 

P: Tunewise it's really good, but the 
sound’s a bit dodgy. It would sound 
better in a club. It sounds too clean 

one’s house the other day, playing 
Smash Hits 92, and they had "On A 
Ragga Tip". I remember at the time 
thinking this will sound really great 
in a few years, and it already 
sounds very weedy. And they had 
"Everybody In The Place" by The 
Prodigy, which sounded absolutely 
brilliant. It's totally impossible to tell 
what’s going to date. 

sound really tinny and plasticky 
now; but that's what you start to 
like, nostalgically, about them. Or 
those Bill Laswell mixes from the 
mid-80s, which sounded so incredi¬ 
bly violent then, and now just sound 

P: But it's what you're comparing 

Slushy ballads on the radio all day. 
B: Jazz funk! But "Wild Style” 
sounds brilliant now. Mantronix 
sound really good, too. Really mad: 
just these really repetitive hammer- 


LORI & THE 
CHAMELEONS 
“Touch”(Zoo 7”) 



B: The very last Teardrop Explodes 
stuff was a bit like this. The last EP, 
that they turned into the third 
album a few years ago. "The 
Encyclopaedia”. [Pete spends the 
next ten minutes digging this EP 
out We play it later, but it sounds 
more like Killing Joke to me]. 

This sounds really good. I really 
didn't like it at the time. I bought it, 
because everyone gave it good 
reviews, but I just thought it was 
rubbish. She was in Smash Hits at 


she'd like drawn on, like kid’s draw¬ 
ings. A drawing of a camel, and 
she'd written "One-humped camel” 
and an arrow pointing to it! I 
remember that such an amazing 
thing to have drawn on a dress! 

This Is good for discovering records 
I have that I've forgotten about! 


ARETHA FRANKLIN 
”96 Tears” from Two Originals 
Of Aretha Franklin (Atlantic) 

B: The wailing woman! Oh my god! 
Isn’t this "96 Tears"? Bloody hell! 

From the era before the rules were 

to sing what. 

P: I'm not so keen on Aretha’s 
cover versions. They tend to be 
wayward. But I like the album title: 
Two Originals Of... 

B: I’ve got a Gordon Lightfoot 
album in that series. Is the cover 
ultra disgusting? Oh right, yes. How 
could they have done that in the 
70s? It’s like, Gordon Lightfoot's 

for no reason. It's got a road 
behind it like this, I think. I have a 
real problem with Aretha's voice, 
though. I like her when she does 
ballads, and doesn’t really let fly. 
When she lets fly ifs too much like 
jazz for me. Too free form. She's 
one of those people, when you say 
you don't like her voice, people just 
think you're a philistine. 

P; She's a sort of vocal technician. 
B: Ifs not emotional, I don't think. 

P: Like Whitney Houston. 

B: She’s not quite that professional. 

(And here, for some reason, the 
the cassette machine stopped 
recording. Following Aretha were 
■Final Day" by Young Marble Giants 
(Rough Trade) and Mary Wells's 
"Strange Love’ (Motown). Bob got 
YMG though not the song, and he 
and Pete once again marvelled at 
how ahead of their time a short¬ 
lived and almost forgotten post¬ 
punk group can now sound. 
"Strange Love" stumped him — he 
guessed at Irma Thomas, though 
he also volunteered, correctly, 
greatly daring, that the song was 
"doo woppy". The very next track 
on the compilation, a version of 
Smokey Robinson's “What Love 
Has Joined Together’, was only 
bars old, however, when he recog¬ 
nised Wells's voice. □ 
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Jungle is the year’s 
most reviled and feared music, demonised by 
a hysterical media as the soundtrack to a 
generation’s decline into rampant drug abuse and racial tension. Beyond the 
tabloid headlines, however, a new generation of musicians are emerging, 
galvanised by Jungle's delirious energy, and pushing electronic music into 
new realms of outreach and experiment. Simon Reynolds reports. 


"Those looking for the next revolution [in electronic 

music] would do better to watch for what crawls out of the ’Ardkore 
morass than to carry a torch for Detroit ..‘Sol rashly prophesised in The 
Wire back in November 1992. For those still wondering, hardcore is both 
a scene and a sound. Subculturally, it’s the hard core of rave culture: 
working class kids from inner city estates and suburban nowheresvilles 
who live for the weekend (a cliche but an abiding one). Musically, 
hardcore is a London-and-surrounding-counties based offshoot of 
Techno that’s defined by sped-up, looped breakbeats as opposed to the 
linear, programmed rhythms of Trance and House. Always more multi¬ 
racial than other post-rave scenes, hardcore got ’blacker' as HipHop, 
ragga, dub and soul influences began to filter into the music, and by 
1993 it had evolved into the sonic terrordome of Jungle. By this point, 
hardcore/Jungle (the terms remain interchangeable) was universally 
scorned by dance music pundits and banished from the media. But the 
scene thrived thanks to a self-sufficient network of small labels, specialist 

This year, the press, record industry and legal radio stations like Kiss 
FM have finally woken up to Jungle. But so far the focus has been on 
ragga-Jungle, the confluence of accelerated breakbeats and rude boy 
chatter, while coverage has often been sensationalistic, alluding to 


unsubstantiated rumours of crack abuse and racial tensions on the 
scene. Certainly, ragga-Jungle is highly significant as the musical 
expression of an emergent black-and-white underclass in Britain. It’s 
this nation's equivalent of gangsta rap; the rasping insolence of the 
patois ’booyacka" chants, the ruff beats and stabbing subsonic bass, 
embody a ghettocentric survivalist toughness. But because attention 
has focused on the likes of M-Beat and General Levy (whose 
■Incredible”, despite the hype, failed to become Jungle’s first crossover 
hit), hardcore's progressive vanguard has been neglected — artists like 
Metalheads, Omni Trio, Foul Play, LTJ Bukem, Neil Trix, producing a 
sound known variously as 'Ambient', 'intelligent' or 'deep' hardcore. Its 
music of such undeniable beauty and innovation that even Trance- 
heads and Detroit-nostalgics are starting to turn on to it, while 
Electronica units like Orbital and Bandulu are incorporating Junglist 
elements into their sound, and it’s even crossed over to the indie rock 
brigades with Rough Trade’s Springheeled Jack single. 

Back in late 1992, the dominant hardcore sound was stiii 
'happy', ie a mixture of sped-up helium-shrill voices, nutty oscillator riffs, 
150 bpm jitter-beats. But the seeds of hardcore's future were already 
audible. 2 Bad Mice's ‘Waremouse" trailblazed the 'drum and bass' 
sound, a minimalist, DJ-mixable mesh of breakbeats and subsonic bass; 
Metalheads’ "Terminator” invented the 'dark' sound, with its eerily 
processed beats and bad-trip samples. Through the first half of 93 these 
overlapping sub-genres — dark and drum and bass — increased 
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that speeding up the beat until it bypassed the body altogether could 
transform hardcore into relaxing music; rhythm itself becomes a 
susurrating, soothing stream of ambience, a fluid medium in which you 
immerse yourself, while the body responds to the half-speed, heart- 
murmur bassline. 

Perhaps even more radical than "Atlantis” was “Angel” by Metalheads 
(aka Goldie). With the earlier "Terminator”, Goldie had pioneered the use 
of ‘timestretching', a technique that gave breakbeats an eerie metallic 
crispness. Timestretching also makes it possible to stretch a sample 


(vocal, whatever) so that it fits any bpm ratio, without changing its pitch 
(thus avoiding the 'cartoon chipmunk’ vocal effect that gave happy 
hardcore its charm but also made it easy to deride). "Angel” fused Diane 
Charlemagne's live, jazzy vocal with 150 bpm breaks, samples from My 
Life In The Bush Of Ghosts and daemonic synth-vamps. The result — an 
astonishing sounddash of tenderness and terrorism — demonstrated 
that hardcore could become more conventionally ’musical' without losing 
its edge. 

In 94, the floating ethereality of Ambient hardcore 

has eclipsed the febrile frenzy of the dark sound. Pioneers like Omni Trio 
and Metalheads are still at the forefront, but close behind are a legion of 
new contenders — artists such as Roni Size, Easy Rollers, Jo, FBD 
Project, DJ Crystl, Low Key Movements, Da Intellex, DJ Nut Nut & Pure 
Science, Peshay, Myerson. Listen to pirate stations like Kool FM, to Kiss 
FM’s weekly Jungle show (Wednesdays, 9-11 pm), and every week you’ll 
hear new twists, glimpse fresh futures. 

Omni Trio is actually just one man. Rob Haigh grew up on an avant- 
rock diet of Pere Ubu, The Pop Group, The Fall, and above all the 
Krautrock triumvirate of Can, Faust and Neu!. "I liked the way the 
German bands abandoned formal song structures and experimented 
with sounds and textures. .. the repetitive nature of the music, the 
shifting layers and patterns,” he says. Later, Haigh was exposed to Miles 
Davis's Bitches Brew and the 70s dubs of King Tubby and Lee Perry, and 
formed an avant-funk band called The Truth Club. Like a lot of avant- 
funksters, Haigh turned onto House and Techno in 89, drawn in by the 
sense of experiment that informed records by Derrick May, Orbital and I 

the first hardcore tracks that made use of HipHop beats. 

After the harrowing bliss OD of Omni Trio's debut ‘Volume Two” EP 
(including tracks like “Mystic Stepper” and "Stronger), Haigh’s sensibility I 
has become more and more that of an 'imaginary soundtrack’ composer 
(John Barry is a big influence). Tracks like "Thru The Vibe”, “Rollin' j 
Heights” and “The Soundtrack” (from 'Volume Four") are a bit like Saint 
Etienne at 160 bpm. His songs are epic pop-as-architecture j 
constructions that move expertly through build-up and breakdown, 
orgasm and afterglow. Haigh orchestrates sampladelic symphonies out 
of moondust harps, seething bongos and congas, and soul diva a 



u Don't go near “Timeless”. 

It will take your 

soul 

on a fuckin’journey, 
and hand it back to 
you, smoking. 
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When Goldie from Metalheads talks about hardcore, the 
word that crops up the most is "mature". Goldie used to be a graffiti artist 
in New York (he still daubs canvases — see the example on page 37), 

SOMEBODY' rage into signature and style, so he turns the delinquent 
aggression of hardcore into ortcore. Goldie's roots lie in HipHop; but he's 
also a fan of David Sylvian, Eno, Pat Metheny and Miles Davis's 80s 
recordings. These fusion and Ambient inputs have helped Goldie 
revolutionise Jungle not once but thrice. First there was "Terminator", 
then "Angel"; now there’s "Timeless", a 22 minute hardcore symphony. 

Created in collaboration with engineer Rob Playford (boss of Moving 
Shadow and one third of 2 Bad Mice), "Timeless" is a concept track 


about Time, about "inner city pressure" and the struggle to survive. Listen 
to Goldie describe the track's construction, and it's as though every 
breakbeat, every swathe of morbidly angelic strings, every haunted 
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What is it like to work as a musician when 
your father is hailed as the greatest 
composer of the 20th century? 
Markus & Simon Stockhausen 
tell Erich Boehm about life with and without Karlheinz. 



At Studio Zerkall in the wooded hills outside of Daren, 

near Cologne, Simon Stockhausen is feeling a little frustrated. Its tough 
going, this. With brother Markus at the controls, he is synchronising 
sampled sounds to a previously recorded improvisation by the pianist 
Fabrizio Ottaviucci. What had begun as another musician’s impromptu 
noodling is being arranged into something which sounds 
predetermined. Simon learns a line, selects appropriate complimentary 
voices and then doubles the phrase on his own keyboard with pinpoint 
accuracy. Its taken four hours to complete two minutes of music, but in 
the end it's there, very much there in fact — wispy jazz tinklings 
transformed into powerful percussive riffs. In the 50s my father would 
take four days to do ten seconds,” says Simon. ‘I shouldn't complain." 

That father is Karlheinz Stockhausen, of course, arguably also the 
father of contemporary electronic music and one of the most important 
composers of this century. And yes, Markus and Simon are very much a 
part of his legacy — they’d be the first to admit it — but over the past 
few years the brothers Stockhausen have also come into their own. 

Markus, aged 37, is continuously working, often 

together with Simon but also as a collaborator on numerous separate 
projects, encompassing experimental, jazz and classical. More 
importantly, Markus is a stylist, with a preference for clarity of tone and 
refined, often simple melodies; a unique trumpeter in an era of 
technically proficient but often creatively lacking soundalikes. "Markus 
always sounds like Markus," Simon contends. 

In contrast, Simon is like a kid in a candy store. According to Markus, 
Simon likes to "put in everything", and it's Markus’s job to help sort it 


younger than Markus. He’s the technician to Markus's virtuoso, an 
expressive saxophonist when he needs to be but primarily an 
astoundingly versatile keyboard player. One minute he’ll pound out a 
solid, funky drum solo and a second later summon up a world of alien 
ambience — not the generic kind either, but something that is as reliant 
on ideas as technology. Simon handles a lot of soundtrack work but he 
also functions as his father's right hand man, assisting the analogue- 
oriented elder Stockhausen with digital technology. Simon admits that 
his father taught him most things about music but that he was his "own 
teacher in technology, because [my father] doesn't know about 
keyboards. It's a different generation: cutting tapes, glueing tapes, that's 
his work. But of course his mind is very progressive, he’s constantly 
thinking of new electronic worlds in music — but nowadays I'm his tool, 
so to speak, his sound library." 

This particular project — based on a four and a half hour improvising 
session featuring Markus, Ottaviucci and ex-AMM cellist Rohan De 
Saram — has been slow in crystallising, but only because of Markus's 
hectic schedule. The initial recording was done last year and there will 
probably still be some months before the final mix-down. In essence, it’s 
selectively edited, electronically enhanced spontaneous music, if that 
makes sense. And so far it sounds like it's coming together. 

"This is the first time we have worked this way," Markus tells me. “The 
idea is to have organic material, to use as little as possible foreign 
material — create material from Itself. You have a certain set of sounds 
and you work within that" 

Ztudio Zerkall is the official Studio of Creative Music 
Productions, and it’s the first time that both Stockhausens have 






is unique in what he did in music. 



recorded here. CMP’s lanky executive producer Kurt Renker paces 
through the room from time to time, as does his world weary partner 
Walter Quintus, an engineer and producer. For Renker, having the 
Stockhausens in his studio is all part of an ongoing labour of love. 
Through inheritance, Renker is wealthy enough, with the minimum of 
fuss, to indulge a penchant for the esoteric in music. 

Now that Simon's mini-ordeal is over, I'm hoping that we can soon 
collectively break for lunch, hit a Gasthaus somewhere and down a 
pitcher or two. But no such luck; this is serious business. So we 
onlookers drink mineral water as Markus and Simon pursue their 

stories from Quintus, like the strange juxtaposition of having engineered 
for both Kraftwerk and Roger Whittaker. For those who want to know, 
Whittaker sings German phonetically. 

The day stretches into a ten hour session. And when it finally ends, the 
brothers are understandably drained. Markus is behind the wheel as we 
drive towards his nearby farm. Both his and Simon's levels of 
concentration are still high. There's a slightly awkward tension — 
nothing negative, just a hint exclusionary, like I’ve stumbled into the 
midst of a private family moment 

Markus's place Is effectively an artists' colony, with several currently in 
residence. He and his wife Britta co-purchased the farm with another 
couple over a year ago. They've completely refurbished the buildings: 
red tiled roofs, white plaster walls and naturally finished wood. There 
are personal touches such as trumpet horns on the balcony serving as 
downspouts from the eavestroughing. Markus's very young son Arjan is 
home with the sitter. He looks a lot like his grandfather. We sit down to 

drink non-alcoholic beer. It tastes rather good, surprisingly. 


People just do variations 

of what he discovered. 




Karlheinz Stockhausen brought both of his sons into his 
own music at a very early age. Markus first appeared in a production at 
the age of four, and began to work intensively with his father aged 17. 
When Simon was nine, the brothers were part of a performance of 
Stemklang. By the time Simon was 13, the two were performing poetry 
in the opera Donnerstag Aus Licht. And while Markus studied trumpet 
formally at the Cologne Conservatory and Simon dabbled in rock and 
pop as a teenager, it was, Markus says, "natural to make music 

The first experiment was Kairos, an 'intuitive' quintet that would play 
nothing predetermined. The only semblance of structure arose out of a 
series of hand signals denoting "two accents, three accents, louder, 
faster, cut and so on." Simon admits that this sometimes resulted in 
‘total shit" but Kairos did lay the groundwork for Aparis, a progressive 
— and superior — trio with drummer Jo Thones. The brothers consider 
Aparis to be a mainstream venture and are perplexed when people still 

bemoan the fact that Aparis currently have only two more gigs booked 
for this year. Simon says that they will produce "something commercial* 


Markus professes admiration for Miles Davis and Freddie Hubbard 
and he and Simon agree on the worth of Pat Metheny and the early 
Brecker brothers. But the indelible and unavoidable influence is Dad. 
There’s certainly no father/son estrangement here; Markus is almost 
in awe. "I've lived with his works for so many years. When I came out 
of school he composed Sirius and I was a soloist in it. We studied that 
for a month and it influenced me greatly. You absorbed the music 
'innerly' — concepts, colours, proportions, the process of performing. 
There were years of learning, being taught, being corrected. This 
music was opening up my consciousness. My father is unique in what 
he did in music and many people just do variations of what he 
discovered.* 

And what of the next generation? Glass? Kraftwerk? Eno? Simon is 
unimpressed. To him, Philip Glass is "ding dong, ding dong, like a child 
learning to play piano.” Markus is diplomatic but suggests that "it's music 
to calm down the hyper-energetic New York people." 


When discussing their father, the brothers pick their words 
easily but also with care. Karlheinz is, to understate the point, wary of 
the media. He still grants interviews but insists upon retaining copy 
approval and editorial control. It's not exactly the stuff of a free press, 
but Simon maintains that is how it has to be. 'He gave an interview to 
Der Spiegel and they turned around what he said so drastically that he 
said, 'No, I’ll never do that again’. They called him a capitalistic, 
imperialistic, snobistic [s/c] composer because he’s composing for elite 
people — all this sort of crap.’ 

Still, why be overly concerned? It’s just the-press, not art or rocket 
science. Well, the gist of it is this: Karlheinz is as intent upon controlling 
the composition of his life as he is with composing music, and perhaps 
doesn't even separate the two. He lives in relative isolation some 80 
kilometres away with long time companion Suzanne Stephens and 
other trusted friends. His home sounds considerably more eccentric 
than Markus’s farm — there’s a predilection for hexagons in the design, 
for instance. Along with continuing to write operas based on the days of 
the week (the colossal, ongoing Licht cycle), he is in the middle of 
compiling his various interviews into a book He is also in the process of 
reissuing his entire back catalogue of works (bought up from Deutsche 
Grammophon) in a series of ‘definitive’ editions through the private 
Stockhausen Verlag label. But his perfectionist aesthetic might best be 
documented by the fact that he often waits for years before publishing 
a composition. There’s a piece called Punkte which he wrote in 1954 
and then rewrote four times. “It was performed last year and finally he 
said, ’Yes, that's if," Simon says. "He wrote it when he was 25 and now 
he's 65, so it took 40 years.’ 

It’s late and save for some frogs croaking in the yard, 

it’s quiet. The most crucial, and perhaps sensitive, subject is left till last. 
There’s no way to understand the music of the Stockhausen brothers 
without considering the spiritual dimension through which they channel 
themselves and their work Its pervasive in every aspect of their lives, 
from the few minutes of silence before each meal to the portrait of 
Christ that presided over the recording of the forthcoming Sieben 
Psalmen album (to be released by EMI Europe in October). You have to 
bury your cynicism and accept that their religious and mystical 
tendencies are what fires their music. It's easy enough to take and far 
too abstract to be lumped in with the smoke and mirrors of the New 
Age. We talk of ’the music of the spheres’, the ‘morpho-genetic fields' 
theories of the American geneticist Dr Rupert Sheldrake, Beethoven 
versus Mozart in the divine sweepstakes and Simon’s "gurus in the 
house’ childhood. In the end it boils down to the search for the perfect 
note; the one Miles and Hendrix searched for and may have found. 

"What is the right note? What is a good note?’ asks Markus. "A good 
note is the note which is right at that moment. Something travels 
through the note. It’s not the note. If you look at the note, it may be ugly 
but if it’s done at the right moment it releases a certain energy. That's 
what I’m looking for. Spiritual music is a certain moment when you say 
‘yes’. When it touches you, when you're in resonance with something. 
Then its right.’ We run out of tape, and Simon brings us down to earth, 
suggesting that it might be a good idea if they had a chance to look at 
the article before it was published. If s a joke... I think. □ 

recommended records 

Markus & Simon Stockhausen Tagtraum (UBM, 1992) 

Aparis Despite The Fire Fighters' Efforts. .. (ECM, 1993) 

Karlheinz Stockhausen Stockhausen 35: Oberlippentanz, Ave, Tierkreis 
(Stockhausen Verlag, 1993) 

Markus Stockhausen New Colours Of Piccolo Trumpet (EMI Classics, 1993) 
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Microphone Fiends: 
Youth Music And Youth 
Culture 



Rather than heeding Canadian 
professor John Shepherd's call for 
a ‘musicology of society’, most 
academics who write about popular 

scholarly structures and paradigms 
with varying degrees of success. 
While aspects of the culture that 
surrounds popular music fall easily 

rubrics as 'the moral panic 1 and 
‘discursive practice’, what is lost in 
this kind of analysis is the specificity 
of music as an art form with its own 

rules With few exceptions, the 
essays collected in Microphone 
Rends seem content to proceed in 


paint-by-numbers fashion: situate 
rave, Brazilian funk, HipHop and 
indie rock firmly within an urban, 
post-industrial landscape, knock 
the notion of ‘authentic culture’ 
and then remind the reader of the 
pre-determined, formulaic 
conclusions about the body and 
music being important sites of 
political and cultural contestation. 

Though clearly conversant with 
D-Mob, Shoom and Mixmag, 

Sarah Thornton's essay on rave 
culture’s relationship with the 
media treats ravers as though they 
were merely the second coming of 
the Teddy Boys with better club 
flyers. Tricia Rose's interview with 
Carmen Ashurst-Watson, the 
president of Rush Communications, 
mines the same ahistorical territory 
(untypically for hen see her recent 
study of HipHop, Black Noise, 
reviewed in The Wire 125). When 
discussing Def Jam co-founder 
Russell Simmons’idea of selling 


rap as a style to white kids, Rose 
and Watson simplistically equate 
Pat Boone with The Beastie Boys 
while ignoring Civil Rights, 
integration and Reaganism. 

The most effective essays are 
those that deal with the music 

of Heavy Metal’s appropriation of 
Virtuosity’ from European art music 
excerpted from his book, Running 
With The Devil (reviewed in The 
Wire 120). The book's highlight, 

passionate and moving 

"disciplinary, regulatory discourse 
that paradoxically permits, even 

Hughes situates disco as part of a 
post-Stonewall, gay male culture 
that "combine(s) pleasure with the 
discipline of the self by reclaiming 
the regulation of the gay 
community from the disapproving 
outside and refashioning it as a 


collection of practices imbued with 
eroticism and desire. Hughes's 
writing weaves together intellectual 
rigour, fond remembrance and 
agonising loss to create a poignant 
portrait of gay lifestyles. 

By focusing exclusively on the 
urban, gay male milieu, however, 
Hughes neglects the intermingling 
of black middle class and gay male 
cultures that occurred in disco, 
and ignores the music's historical 
development within the R&B/soul 
continuum. 

The academics who contribute to 
Mkrophone Fiends seem to have a 
one-sided engagement with 
history. Their partial blindness 
allows them to see the simliarities 
between different youth 
movements and musical 
subcultures, but it is the largely 
ignored ruptures and breaks with 
the past that are often the most 
illuminating. 


















When Bjork's Debut came out in 
1993 it launched the Icelandic 
singer on a career trajectory that 
made a nonsense of her previous 
incarnation fronting indie faves The 
Sugarcubes. Paeans were written 
by over-enthusiastic music journos 
to her angelic voice, her hippy- 
dippy upbringing on a rural 
commune and the way she’d 

territory few indie kids can navigate 

Looking back now, a lot of that 
seems like so much hype. Sure, 
Bjork has an intriguing and wild 
vocal style and Iceland has a 
certain sort of otherworldly charm 
that renders its few international 
exports exotic, but how much of 
Debut’s impact was down to the 
magic fingers of her producer and 
co-writer Nellee Hooper? 

The release of Vessel, her first 
long-form video, offers a chance to 
reassess her transformation into 
the honorary queen of British pop. 
Directed by Stephane Sednaoui, 
who has previously handled 
promos for U2, Madonna and The 
Red Hot Chilli Peppers, and filmed 
at the Royalty Theatre in London 
last February, it's basically a record 
of her live show with the odd 
interview sandwiched between the 
songs. 

It utilises the now familiar format 
adopted by these videos: lots of 
different camera angles, fades, 
rapid zooms and a preponderance 
of close-ups. I watched it the same 
weekend the BBC was running its 
Woodstock anniversary 
programmes and it was striking 
how little visual difference there 
was between the two. Despite 
subsequent huge leaps in video 
technology, all Sednaoui has really 
added are a few colour filters; 
perhaps that’s what she and Bjork 


effective live as it is in the studio. 

Just how good these songs are 
though is something else. Bjork 
runs through most of the tracks off 
Debut, from the total pop of "Big 
Time Sensuality" and'Violently 

•Aeroplane" and the strongest 

that if you take away Hooper's 
contribution there's not a lot left 
Like all good producers, Hooper 
picked up on his client’s greatest 
asset, her unique voice, and 
boosted It with an ethereal, 
atmospheric mix of flutes and 
keyboards. Here, on the hits, that 
approach is downgraded and 
replaced by an utterly conventional 
House beat that's a long way from 
the smooth soul that characterised 
Hooper's collaboration with Jazzie 
B in Soul II Soul at the beginning 
of the 90s. As for the interview 

accuse Bjork of being particularly 
that Debut is the result of 10 years 
and cook and that's just about it 

If you had to pick a film maker to 
take on the music industry as a 
theme, then Ken Loach probably 
isn't the name you'd come up with. 
A fiercely socialist director, best 
known for humanist movies like 
Kes and, more recently, the 
wonderful Raining Stones, ifs hard 
to see him coping with the inanity 
of the music biz But Loach took 
on the subject in 1986's 
Fatherland, though if you blinked 
you'll have missed its limited 
release in the cinema. Fortunately 
it's just come out on video and ifs 


In this month's film and 


video section, David 
Eimer reviews Bjork 
(right) live on stage and 
in conversation; plus 
Ken Loach’s barbed 
view of the Western 
record industry 


Written by playwright Trevor 
Griffiths, it follows Klaus 
Drittemnann, a Uedermacher (or 
protest singer), as he unwillingly 
defects from East Germany to the 
West and finds that he's swopped 

another. Instead of having to apply 



emerges that his predominant 
reason for heading West is that It 
offers him the chance of tracking 
down his father, a classical pianist 
who defected in the early 50s. 

The point being made by Loach 
and Griffiths is summed up in the 
quotation 'Stalinism is not 


freedom" and Drittermann's Catch 
22 dilemma is captured as he 
approaches Checkpoint Charlie in 
Berlin accompanied by the Stasi, 
and leaves with a record company 
PR and photographer in tow. 

The film is at its best as 
Orittermann, played by Gerulf 
Pannach, goes from press calls to 



decadent music industry 
gatherings: you can almost smell 
Loach's disapproval as the execs 
snort coke and watch videos, and 
although the search for 
Drittermann's dad is a little anti- 
dimactic, Fatherland is still a 
valuable addition to the Loach 

The soundtrack features Bela 
Bartok, Benjamin Britten and 
Randy Newman (spot the odd one 
out), and the inestimable Chris 
Menges is behind the camera. d| 

Vessel is out on 5 September on 
Polygram Video. Fatherland is 
released by First Independent 
Video on 15 August 
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September 

winners: 

4 Hero, Music Revelation 
Ensemble 

Insoundcheck: 

Ismael Lo, American Music 
Club, Louis Andriessen, Jeff 
Buckley, William 
Burroughs, Dinosaur Jr, 
James, Jesus And Mary 
Chain, Branford Marsalis, 
Orbital, Prince, Mercury 
Rev, Ryuichi Sakamoto, Gi! 
Scott-Heron, Stereolab, 
Sugar, John Tavener, Keith 
Tippett, Neil Young and 
more... 

In brief: 

Clubbing together Jungle, 
HipHop and roots reggae 

In outline: 

Wiring in to the new Techno 
releases 
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Where HipHop rewired technology 
at the material level of vinyl, 
hardcore fucks with technology's 
speed settings. Standardised ratios 
such as 33rpm or 45rpm produce 
Western pop music's sense of aural 
perspective. They generate a 



perspective which still underpin 

hardcore's tampering with the 
'laws' of speed sounds so gloriously, 
monstrously wrong. The Reinforced 


label's roster — DJ/producers such 
as Metalheads,L Double, Doc 
Scott, Peshay, Underground 
Software — have a boffinesque 
approach towards this system 
error, like the evolutionary biology 
of computer artists such as William 
Latham, Reinforced studio 
techniques such as 'timestretching' 
and 'parameters' breed self- 
replicating lifeforms that can only 
live within the studio, fabulous 
monsters that sound unutterably 

4 Hero are the Dr Funkensteins 
of Jungle Techno, the mysterious 
producers and label owners behind 
the Reinforced GeneLab. Parallel 
Universe is their second album, a 

1991 's debut. Back then they 
were investigating babble and 


giddiness, the thrill and terror of 
devolving perspective, balance and 
reason into a deliriously groovy 
anti-gravity for kartoon kids with 
nothing but looney toons on their 
minds. Now they're into aural 
'anamorphosis'; trompe I'oreille 
sonic events that can't be directly 
described but have to be re¬ 
presented in a parallel language. 
Titles such as ‘Sunspots’, ‘Solar 
Emissions’ and ‘Wrinkles In Time’ 
suggest that breaking down 
standard speeds into molecular 
plastic, into stuff you play with, is 
the aural equivalent of going 
through the Star Gate in 2001. 

And for most of Parallel Universe 
that actually is the case. 4 Hero 
have spent four years exploring the 
settings most pop assumes is 
immutable law and consequently, 
their best music really does come 

‘Shadow Run", for instance, is a 
sequence of grandfather clock 
chimes running down with an 
offkey queasiness until (what 
sounds like) tape starts to buckle 
and bump, as if it's spooling out 
over the mixing desk and into 
space. ‘Wrinkles In Time" opens 
with pointillist stardust sprinkling 
tintinnabulated triangles over a stop 
motion bass that lurches and 

labyrinthine maze-mesh of balletic 
ballistic beats. ‘Solar Emissions' 
starts as divebomb and jetstrafe 
before becoming brisk 
polyparadiddles that the guys 
compress into detuned 
‘anamorphic’ multisonics, lateral 
warps and quarks that flare above 
your head and make your ears 
squint as your body struggles to 
process them. 

Often, tracks succumb to a warm 
lambent sunrise effect, an Ambient 
afterglow reminiscent of forgotten 
Strictly Rhythm records like ‘The 
Warning" rather than standard 
Tangerine Dream stupor. 

My only problem with 4 Hero Is 
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that they’ve chosen to resurrect 
'proper 1 Garage-lite vocals, 
reversing hardcore's historic 
breakthrough into babble. This very 
nearly ruins otherwise brilliant 
tracks such as "Talk About Town" 
or "Universal Love' which has an 
unbearable "Baker Street" type sax 
solo running through it. I hope its 
just a novelty but I suspect it’s a 
side effect (like growing sideburns) 
of 4 Hero proving they're real, 
progressive musos. You could 
interpret the exhaustive list of 
synthesisers (17 of them!), guitars 
and drums on the gatefold sleeve 
as part of 4 Hero's drive to 
produce a Tales Of Topographic 
Oceans for the Jilted Generation 
(which is fine by me), but actually is 
too lazy and too funkless an 
analogy. 4 Hero's ambition reminds 
me more of a studio from the 
forgotten pre-fusion, neo-Techno 
years of 1971 to 73, when ex- 
Miles associates such as Herbie 
Hancock, Eddie Henderson and 
Bennie Maupin regularly 
marshalled banks of synths and 
percussion into involuted insectoid 
epics with names like "Quazar" and 
"Omnipresence". Like the post- 

Lonnie Liston Smith or Carlos 
Garnett, 4 Hero's return to straight 
vocals heralds a vibe of univeral 
oneness that's often hard to take. 
The best of Parallel Universe, 
though, is swooningly evolved, 
spirographically amazing music for 
our post-Funkenstein Age. Don't 
wait till 2014 to discover it. 



did nothing to convince that this 

equally dreaded any more 
examples of his barren 'funk/rock' 
stylings). 

Now, as the leader of the MRE, 
Ulmer delivers one of the most 
exciting albums of his career, giving 
hope to anyone who has 
contemplated abandoning jazz as a 
progressive force. He's dumped the 
idea of separating out his musics: in 
the past jazz combined classical, 
blues and Dixieland; now ifs got to 
be just as ecumenical. Using his 
patented guitar sound — power 
chords that seem to summarise 
everything that ever made you thrill 
to Guitar Slim, Jimi Hendrix or 
Johnny Thunders — he provokes 
playing from the saxophone trio of 
Arthur Blythe, Sam Rivers and 
Hamiett Bluiett that must be their 
best for years. Too often people 
associate free jazz with hairshirt 
austerity; Ulmer's wide ranging 
chordal palette and lustrous sound 
provides an expansive, richly 
sensual environment for his horn 
players. 

When Ulmer played London’s 
Dingwalls in February, he delivered 
a strong set of songs (it is not often 
pointed out, but Ulmer was as 
much part of New York’s New 
Wave as Talking Heads), but only 
on the encore did he hint at the 
amazing free jazz he is capable of. 
Organic, groovy, trusting and 
thrusting, the Music Revelation 
Ensemble trio mobilise everything 



of jazz history — standards, 
acoustic instruments, suits —he 
grasps its liberating, dialectical 
principle. Take all this stuff that's 
around and play with it— to the 

"The purpose was in creating a 
sound that doesn't inhibit, to create 
a system where [the soloists) could 
use their energy, like Wynton Kelly 
behind John Coltrane. Since Bud 
Powell there’s been rock 'n' roll, 
R&B, funk and now HipHop, if you 
want to have jazz grow you got to 
incorporate all that music into jazz, 
to re-establish what jazz is. . I play 
every kind of chord you can hear 
under the fucking sun behind the 
players so as to make sure that 
they list every territory that was 
ever played — and also fit their 
free sound.' 

Ifs true. James Blood Ulmer 

musical account every advance in 
music that has mattered since the 
start of the century (a big claim, but 
then jazz always did know more 
than any other methodology). 
Forget the besuited neo-classicists, 
forget 'World Music 1 and the way it 
flogs the parochial as surrogate 
globalism, forget hairshirt 
experimentalism or 'radical' Muzak: 
this is the real deal-technically 
advanced, splinteringly inventive, 
blues-drenched and angry. This 
music makes history. Get down and 
get involved. ICan we take it that 
you like this album, Ben?—Edl 
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Music Revelation 
Ensemble 



od Ulmer is the most 


recording for DIW, Harmolodic 
Guitar With Strings, had him 
declaring that he was going to 
separate out the strands of his 
music — blues, funk, classical, jazz 
— in order to make it clearer to 
the public what he was about But 
his sub-Bartokian string quartets 


Reinforced: through SRD 


NM Classics: through Impetus 











supplanting 
Spanish as the lyrical language and 
that certain, distinctly African lilt in 
the close harmonies. For a group of 
cultures so intimately related, 
comparatively few collaborations in 
vivo have seen the light of day In 
the Caribbean and West Africa. 
Luckily, Tierra Tradicional is far from 
being a clinical verification of an 
academic hypothesis: ft also kicks 
ass. I am not sure whether Cuban 

free from the incestuousness which 
signals the decline of any musical 
genre, but in this case the pleasure 
these inheritors of the African 
diaspora take in meeting each 
other breathes life into every beat 

Ismael Lo's album signals an 
interesting evolution in 'World 
Music', ie music made by the poor 
and sold to the rtch. This cultural 
and economic dichotomy, like any 
other, is a source of dynamism, and 
here, Lo's melancholy ballads get a 
lush, almost cinematic treatment 
/so sounds like a perfectly grained 
desert movie, not miles away from 
the poetic vision of a Bagdad Cafe 


not betrayed in the process; there 
is a clearly discernible intimacy 
between the aim of the songwriter 
and performer and that of the 
(African) producers. No doubt this 
is done with a specific marketing 
demographic in mind, but then I 
am right in the middle of it. I find 


harmonica routine always moving, 
and thank anyone concerned for 
finding the lyrics translated on the 



permeate virtually every song, 
yet, despite the pessimism, there's 
plenty of humour: Eitzel dubbed his 
publishing company 'I Failed In Life 
Music' and in between songs at gigs 
he has a wide selection of corny 
jokes to tell. 

It's almost as if AMC are caught 
between the grand aspirations of 
'serious' art and the three minute 
thrill of bubblegum pop. Eitzel 
regards the group as “being 
wallpaper, merely decorative", yet 
writes some of the most 
emotionally charged songs 
imaginable. Its as if he desires his 
15 minutes of fame with a massive 
Top Ten smash but would abhor 
the accompanying adoration and 
being shoehorned into the record 
industry's insidious 'star system'. 

San Francisco bears this idea out. 
AMC are mining the same seam, 
although less intensely, that ran 
through 1989's United Kingdom 
and 1991 's Everclear. Now the 
impassioned pleas of "Fearless* and 
"Can You Help Me" sit alongside . 
the fired-up "Wish The World 
Away" and the trivial "How Many 
Six Packs'. The balance is still tilted 
in favour of unremittingly mournful 



Louis Andriessen 
De Stijl/M Is For Man, Music, 
Mozart 

ELEKTRA NONESUCH 7559 79342 CD 


American Music Club 
San Francisco 

VIRGIN CDV2752 CD/MC/LP 

Mark Eitzel and his cohorts in San 
Francisco's American Music Club 
map out a suffocating and 
claustrophobic world of soiled 
dreams, dislocated lives and 
faltering relationships. Eitzel 

people playing out their tragic lives 


Willem Breuker 
Kollektief 
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new album 

includes the classic single 

“summertime” 

available 12th September 











matter, which is spirit is a question 
of temperamental inclination.' De 
Materie shows that each requires 
the other, in the process 
demonstrating that complexity and 
immediacy are not musically 

The performers who gave the 
opera's British premiere earlier this 
summer in London's Meltdown 
festival — Schoenberg Ensemble, 
Asko Ensemble, conductor 
Reinbert De Leeuw — here give us 
the third of the opera's four 
sections. Its called DeStj? after the 
art magazine/movement of which 


central figure of much of the music 
Building on a subtly pervasive 
'disco-boogie' rhythmic figure, the 
piece bursts into an explosion of 
rhythmic energy to equal any in 
classical music since Stravinsky's 
Rite Of Spring. It's as if — and this is 


Joe Loss Orchestra had been 
invaded by the Stax rhythm section. 
No strings here, just brash brass, 
thumping keyboards and electric 


small chorus and sexy diseuse 
Getrude Thoma provide the 


overshadowing the second piece 
here, Andriessen's score for Peter 


Greenaway's affectionately 
subversive tribute to Mozart 
Divorced from Greenaway's 


arresting images, the music — 
performed by De Volharding — 
sounds slight, its humour coy. Given 
that no complete recording of De 
Materie exists I’d rather have had 

Like Andriessen, Willem Breuker 
is one of Amsterdam's musical 


heard on Overtime emerge from 
identifiably the same world, where 
the freedom of improvisation is as 
necessary as the formality of 

Breuker favours boisterous brass, 


insistent Five of the seven pieces 
here — recorded live last year — 
are Breukeds own. Another is his 
eccentric arrangement of Reginald 
Forsythe's 1929 "Berceuse For An 
Unwanted Child", and the last piece 
is by the Kollektief's percussionist 
Rob Verdurmen. There are no 



Artefact: 60 Atlantic Avenue, Suite 
218, Toronto, Ontario, n6K 1X9 


vocals, although one track was 
written for a vocalist; and the 
ensemble playing, taut though it is 
' >ss thrilling than the often 


All the works display the 
Kollektief's tin can and 
pennywhistle sound, like an 
attractive amalgam of Spike Jones 
and cool jazz. The best track is 
"Overtime", which begins like the 
f a madcap cartoon 


Undoubtedly a greater grabber 
though is Roger Heaton's amiably 
idiot-friendly showcase of 
contemporary pieces for solo and 
multitracked clarinet Across a wide 


these performances are lazily 
virtuosic, mellifluous and with much 
richness of tone. None of these 


part free jazz, part end-of-pier 
cabaret turn, with Funky Chicken 
clucks and squirts for good 

This was a live show. In the sweat- 
free zone of CD playback, some of 
the vibrancy evaporates but the 
music retains the spiky collectivity 
that is the Kollektiefs calling card. 


While its easy to paint them still a 
a committed and committable 

Adorno acolytes, they seem to 


video projects and CDs of pick 'n' 
mix postmodernism like these two. 
The highly promising Canadian 
ensemble Arraymusic’s act is a 



of Michael JE 
Columbus. Although tl 
dominated by Terry Riley’s 
monumental homage to minimalist 
edectica, Cactus Rosary, there's 
enough here to satisfy the 
geographically adventurous New 


somnolent Bass Clarinet And 
Percussion achieve real luminosity 
through Heaton's boldly colourful 
but never overwrought playing. The 
lollipop arrangement of a fragment 
from Morricone’s Cinema Paradiso 
soundtrack at the end may sound 
disconcertingly like The Enid at the 
wrong speed, but thaf s a niggle 


gimmickry (no John Klemmer 
overtones here), its one of the 
year's smaller but bel 


Jean-Paul Bourelly 


How rock music managed to 
purloin the electric guitar and make 
it a 'white' instrument has always 
been one of the mysteries of pop. 
Here is one example of a black 
American guitarist who refuses to 
accept the narrow niche of 
‘authentic blues’ granted his racial 


Jean-Paul Bourelly emerged as 
the free jazz/post-Hendrix foil to 
contemporary jazz wonder/singer 
Cassandra Wilson. Since then he 
has been attempting to make 
something of Hendrix's legacy. A 
previous album {Saints 6 Sinners ) 
was a little too on-edge to 
convince, but Blackadelt-Blu is 
something special. "Welfare Flower 
Child" (the title itself is a neat 90s 
comment on Hendrix's idealism) 
kicks off with deep dub bass and a 
'fuck you' gangsta rap; the rest of 
the album is a gorgeous mix of 









hustle. ‘(Gotta Have) Soul” 
integrates 90s R&B and jazz with a 
throwaway confidence that makes 
much M-Base stuff sound stilted. 
'Runaway Train' is a modem day 
version of what Eddie Shuler 
managed at Goldband in the 50s: 
topnotch musicians grooving away 
to their own advantage. Blissful 
(though the last track, where 
Bourelly tries to be Eric Gale, is 
intolerable — "Surrender* indeed). 

BEN WATSON 


Jeff Buckley 
Grace 

COLUMBIA 475 928 CD/MOLP 

Robert Forster 
I Had A New York Girlfriend 

BEGGARS BANQUET BBQCD 161 


David Gray 
Flesh 


Beach - and songs by Keith 
Richards, Grant Hart and Dylan. It 
makes a change from both the 
over-reverential, all-star 
treatments of well known material 
on major label projects (Elton John, 
The Eagles) and the overstretched 
indie covers brigade having a go at 
the songs of The Byrds, Syd Barrett 
and other 60s icons, with 
diminishing artistic returns. I Had A 
New York Girlfriend sounds 
unforced but focused so that 
Forster's performance brings out 
the best in the material. There are 
few obvious stylistic reworkings — 
the quiet, confessional "Alone” 
rescues the song from poodle- 
haired purgatory — and Forster 
sticks to a Country flavoured, 
acoustic-led style throughout His 
slightly flat vocals are engaging, like 
Neil Young's, and the result is a 
pleasing collection, if lacking the 
requisite amounts of light and 


Following the Live At Sin-e mini LP, 
'Mojo Pin" opens Jeff Buckley’s 
studio debut like a statement of 
intent. The rising, murmuring vocal 
introduction does invite comparison 
with his father, Tim, but before long 
he's moaning the blues with a style 
and voice that is defiantly his own. 
Much of Grace traverses the 
hitherto unexplored meeting place 
between The Cocteau Twins and 
Led Zeppelin. This turns out to be 
no bad thing: there's the graceful 
flow of 'Grace' and "Dream 
Brother- contrasting with the 
sinuous blues of "Last Goodbye” 
which manages to distil Physical 
Graffiti into a single song while 
avoiding pompous overtones. No 
mean achievement. 'Corpus 
Christie Carol” and Leonard 
Cohen's'Hallelujah” display a voice 
of pure fragility and the outstanding 
■Lover, You Should've Come Over” 
brings to mind the best work of 
another lost Tim - Hardin. Grace is 
a fine album, only marred by the 
inclusion of a couple of weaker 


attempt to 'rock out’) and an 
unexciting cover of-Lilac Wine”. 
Late of The Go-Betweens, Robert 

and diverse choice of material on 
this album of cover versions. Here 
we find Heart's AOR po 


"Alone' sharing space with "Echo 


shade to give it greater impact 
'What is that you're 
wearing/Money's ugly confidence' 

— David Gray's voice resonates 
with rage and passion. On Flash, his 
second album, he gets to grips with 
love, loss and recrimination in an 
unashamedly poetic manner. He 
can come up with lines such as 
■Moonlight and memory 
burning/And in my hand your 
broken dream' and deliver them 
with such gutsy conviction that they 
sound true, no matter how overly 
familiar the imagery. He comes 
across as a sort of scorched-earth 
romantic, fronting out his lyrical 
conceits with passion. It’s not the 
reach-for-the-sky stadium 
posturing beloved of big rock 
messiahs and chest-beating 
tortured souls, but something that 

heart. The performance on 'The 
Lighf recalls the younger Van 
Morrison, only louder, and the title 
track is a convincing secular 
exposition of faith. 


William S Burroughs & 
Gus Van Sant 
The Elvis Of Letters 

T/kTK91 CD001 CD 

Now that WS Burroughs has 
reached the grand old age of 80 
and shows no signs of letting up, it 
seems that almost everyone has 


taken the opportunity to reissue 
any old thing that bears his insignia. 
Fortunately, this collaboration with 
director Gus Van Sant is one of his 
best recent recordings: originally 
available only on vinyl In the UK, it 
now gets an airing on CD. 

Often when a recording is billed 
as a ’collaboration' with Burroughs, 
this means that the music was 
added to Burroughs’s reading 
afterwards — as with the recording 
with Kurt Cobain-and the two 
contributors never meet, let alone 
work together in the studio. While 
this is still true for this recording, at 
least they have worked together in 
the past. The pair first came in 
contact for Van Sants film The 
Discipline OfDE (the title coming 
from one of Burroughs's pieces in 
the Exterminator! collection), and 
later in the film Drugstore Cowboy, 
where Burroughs has a cameo as a 
junkie priest. While still at Berkeley 
University, Van Sant made a 
recording of one of Burroughs's 
readings and started dabbling 
around with it at home. 

The four tracks here detail Van 
Sants psychedelic interpretation of 
Burroughs's ideas. As opposed to a 

top, Van Sant cuts up his voice and 
the music, adding numerous studio 
effects and then rearranging it all. 
But its Burroughs's voice that 



When he states on-Millions Of 
Images”, ‘I've got all the images 


any hp poet ever shit ouf, it sounds 
totally convincing. 

Nowadays, Burroughs is growing 

numerous collaborations with the 
young and famous. He ultra-cool 
hipness has him marked down as 
the great-grandfather of punk, he 
invented the phrase 'Heavy Metal', 
his novels have had a significant 
impact on the cyberpunks, and 
Naked Lunch is obligatory reading 
for anyone at all concerned with 
the production of art In the late 
20th century. These Van Sant 
recordings are among the most 
important of all the ones he is 
currently committing to tape. 











Dinosaur Jr 
Without A Sound 

BLANCO Y NEGRO 4509 96933 CD/MCILP 

Sebadoh 

DOMINO WIG 11 CD 

When in 1989, around the time of 
Dinosaur J Ts classic Bug, someone 
compared inarticulate guitarist J 
Mascis to an invertebrate, they 
should have corrected that to an 
amoeba. The following year he 
kicked bassist Lou Barlow out of 
the band, allowing the group to 
reproduce asexually, in tried and 
tested rock fashion, as Barlow went 
on to form Sebadoh. While 
Dinosaur Jr were deemed the 
louder and Grungier of the pair, 

with the passing years the 
differences between the two have 
become more marginal but at the 

Evidently tiring of inserting just 
one aspect of Neil Young's Crazy 
Horse into their furnace (ie the 
screaming feedback one), Dinosaur 
Jr went surprisingly melodic, even 
cuddly, on Green Mind, and it’s a 
path they've continued down for 
this new album, Without A Sound. 
Still as sloppy as ever, Mascis's 

furrow, where each song is 
ploughed through with strained 
vocal harmonies, one singer (the 
replacement bassist) wailing while 
Mascis mumbles, in an unearthly 
and frequently painful duet of the 
audible and inaudible. 

When Sebadoh rock out, they 
come to within hailing distance of 
Dinosaur Jr's ramshackle pop, the 
differences between their three 
songwriters more a matter of 
colouration than fundamental 
design. Slowed down, Sebadoh's 
songs start to achieve a clarity 
wholly absent in Dinosaur Jr's: the 
instrumentation is distinct and 
relatively crisp, the vocals strong 
enough to carry themselves 
without requiring the crutch of 
another singer. Lyrically too, the 
differences between the two 
groups become more obvious with 
closer examination; Mascis is still 
seemingly restricted to his can’t- 
get-out-of-bed whines of psychic 
and physical inability, while the 
members of Sebadoh opt for a 



ECU, World Circuit: through New 

Skazz: through Koch, Roots 


more confessional mode of 
revealing their romantic failings. 


Frame Cut Frame 
Night Of Short Lives 

UNCLASSICAUSUB ROSA SR 53 CD 

Marriages can create weird, often 
unwholesome energy around them. 
Recently I watched a bride-to-be 
step into a festive Roller, while on 
the other side of the road a pit bull 
terrier savaged a man's hand. This 

Australian duo Frame Cut Frame 
would love to recreate in sound, 
and they too are an unusual 
alliance. Brett Dean has been a 
violist in the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and Simon Hunt is a 
Sydney-based composer and 
performance artist. Night Of Short 
Lives boldly fuses sampling 
technology with classical 
instrumentation without any of this 
kind of hybrid's usual gimmickry, 
and at a time when the supposed 

composition has been restricted to 
the controlled decorum of the holy 
and secular minimalists, the project 

loosening of what’s allowable 
among those who still work with 
20th century composition idioms. 

The 60s had their wall of sound, 
but the 90s' innovation is the sea of 
sound obtainable with digital 
recording, whose bas-relief clarity 
can, in the right hands, be made to 
evoke the hyperreality of dreams. 
Night Of Short Lives occasionally 
reaches as fevered a pitch of 
indolent, sun-dazed menace as a 
film like Picnic At Hanging Rock. 
"Lust For A Stranger" begins the 
album with a palette of plangent 
chord textures, synthy voices and 
lines from a queer skinflick. 
■Raindance Evocation/Approaching 
Hegyeshalom' begins like Arvo 
Part a few octaves up, before 
distant clanging bells usher in a 
locomotive arrangement for strings. 
The title track features some lovely 
knotty viola playing from Brett 
Dean, and on "Where's Fido?" he 
throttles Tarzan hollers from the 

machine. Pianist Majella 
Stockhausen (another of the clan) 
contributes three solo interludes 
entitled "Don’t Tell Mother". On the 


album's closing track, 
"Homophobia', the sea swishes 

sounds at first like a beach party: 
only when you listen closely do you 
hear obscene, misogynist taunts in 
a seamless loop. As much iumiere 
as son, and difficult to put down. 


Heiner Goebbels 



Heiner Goebbels (born 1952) is at 
the forefront of German avant 
garde composers producing scores 
for HOrstucke (Radio Plays), a 
music/literary medium for which 
British Broadcasting is not 
renowned. In fact, his work in this 
area is arguably his most 
challenging, and certainly as 
eclectic as his work with Alfred 
Harth and the avant rock group 
Cassiber. Horstxlcke brings together 
four radio plays with his principal 
collaborator, the German 
playwright Heiner Muller. The texts 
are sung/read in German and the 
accompanying booklet provides 
English and French translations. 

The prize-winning Die Befreiung Des 
Prometheus (The Liberation Of 
Prometheus, 1985) is Muller at his 
most provocative, presenting a 
terrifying version of the well known 
myth as a kind of ordeal by ordure: 
Prometheus chained to his rock, 
smothered in 3000 years worth of 
dog-headed eagle shit, plus the 
former contents of his own bowels. 
Goebbels responds to this vivid 
imagery with sensitive use of 
concrete and electroacoustic 
techniques, using children's voices 
and the classical tenor of Walter 
Raffeiner to striking effect The 
collage climax is German 
Romanticism and Leni Riefensthal- 
like triumphalism shot through with 
irony. This is the strongest work in 
the collection. 

For Verkammenes Lifer (Despoiled 
Shore, 1984) residents of Berlin 
were recorded reading from a 
surreal/mythic/dystopian text, after 
which their valiant and 
uncomprehending efforts were 
manipulated along with the 
surrounding street noise. Goebbels 
and Muller took the idea to greater 
dramatic and self-parodic heights 
on Shadow/Landscape With 









Argonauts (ECM, 1993) using the 
residents of Boston, USA. 
MAelSmOMSUBPOL 
(. MAelSTROMSOUTHPOLE, 1987/8) 
opens with David Bennetts remote, 
wind blown voice shouting the Poe- 
influenced text. Later there’s the 
bleak cry of Peter Brdtzmann's 
tarogato and some superb 
rhythmic, rock-based Improv also 
featuring Peter Hollinger, Rene 
Lussier and Goebbels's controlling 
synth motif. 

At 77 minutes, Wolokolamsker 
Chausseel-V (Volokolamsk 
Highway l-V, 1989/90) is the most 
ambitious work included here in 


Hamilton (no relation), bom on the 
island but Brummie by adoption, 
follows up the success of his first 
album Slvershine with Jamaica By 
Night, on which the great 
seventysomething tenor saxist 
cooks up his usual melange of 
blues, calypso and a hint of reggae. 
It says "Arts Council Funded’, which 
I guess means that Andy bagged 
himself a share of the 2s 6d per 
annum that the Council gives to 
jazz in this opera-crazy age. 

It's a pity that Andy was not — at 
least as far as I know — recorded 
in his prime. Not surprisingly, 
there's some lack of puff, and the 


terms of its stylistic range: five 
monologues around German- 
Soviet World War Two themes 
performed in a variety of idioms: 
punk, late 60s acoustic rock, male 
voice choir, and so on. Yet 
somehow it lacks the refinement 
and subtle detail of the other radio 
works. The diversity sounds 
surprisingly awkward and contrived. 
Goebbels, so often the master of 
polystylistic discretion, seems to 
have overspiced the stew here. 
'V”s lumpy mixture of HIpHop and 
Hendrix samples almost trivialises 
the complex tangles in Muller's 
text A disappointing way to 
conclude an otherwise marvellous 
collection, brimming with musical 
and literary innovation. 


Andy Hamilton 
Jamaica By Night 

WORLD CIRCUIT WC039 CO 

Jazz Jamaica 
Skaravan 

SKAZZSKAOOl CD 


lines we get are just an impression 
of the forceful player he once must 
have been. With a sound like 
Coleman Hawkins, his distinctive 
melodic approach is best shown in 
his delightful compositions. ’Give 
Me The Highlife", ‘Come Back Gal" 
and "Jamaica By Night" all have the 
calypso influence, the last of these 
unusually in a minor key. "Mango 
Time" is the reggae track. Winston 
Clifford, for his time-feel alone — 
always the most important factor 
— is the best jazz drummer in 
Britain today; Jean Toussaint is the 
impressive second saxist. 

Skaravan is less varied and so, I 
reckon, less successful Maybe that 

Kenrick Rowe. Jazz Jamaica was 
set up by ex-Jazz Warrior bassist 
Gary Crosby, to create "a 
quintessential fusion of ska, mento, 
reggae and jazz". (Mento, if you 
didn't know, was the Jamaican 
calypso style from the 50s; ska was 
a fusion of mento and R&B.) But 
the least successful tracks are 
covers of Charlie Parker's 
"Barbados" and Ellington’s 


"Caravan" (adapted as "Skaravan"), 
and the arrangements are rather 
cluttered. Andy Hamilton's calypso 
fusions are the ones to go for. 


Wall Wah 

FONTANA 522827 CD/MC/LP 

bin pop group. Their early singles 
like "Hymn From A Village" 
promised a budget-priced Smiths, 
paring the guitar meat down to 
some meagre, tribalist bones. More 
recently, singles like "Sit Down" 
have drawn them a far larger 
audience as the poor man's Simple 
Minds. Wah Wah, however, breaks 
with this tradition. 

Produced by Brian Eno, it's a 
loose-knit conglomerate of 
beginnings and endings, the 
outcome of impromptu jams 
around the time of their last LP, 
Laid. Various fragments echo U2 
(the fuzzy, industrialised funk of 
"Jam J", for instance), but to call 
this Zoorcpo-lite would be a gross 

Equally limited is the influence of 
Eno as Ambient experimentalist. 
Aside from "Low Clouds" (17 
seconds of scrunched cotton wool, 

gentler interludes introduce tracks 
like "Basic Brian", a meteor shower 
of glassy harmonics, and "Hammer 
Strings", an androgynously celestial 
lullaby. Other tracks merely reveal 

technology — at times, Filter 
Frenzy or Reverb Revelations would 
seem far more apposite titles for 

Echoing recent releases from the 
style-conscious vanguard of 


alternative pop, Wah Wah 
straddles a postmodern line linking 
old to new — the only snag being 
that their old is a cliche and their 
new is stolen property. Offering a 
theme park portrayal of 'how life 
used to be', tracks like "Sayonara" 
and "Rhythmic Dreams'blend 
nursery rhyme vocals with the 
strains of pseudo-folk. Thriving on 
our modern yearning for a 

nurture beliefs in a shared English* 
heritage. But unlike other recent 
releases — Saint Etienne’s Tiger 
Bay or Blur’s Parklife - which also 
celebrate a multi-faceted present, 
James's occasional 90s flickers 

poring over their pop crammers 
rather than any meaningful 
engagement with contemporary 
scenes. The upshot a collection 

only comes to life when it kicks out 
the pretension and rocks. 

Like the soundtrack to a floodlit 
thriller, "Mad Maria" layers a 
vagrant's growl over a motorised 
drone. "Building A Fire" spins a 
Catherine wheel of funereal 
brooding and "Honest Joe" has a 
pterodactyl's vocal harry a ragged, 
bass-heavy beat James succeed 
as a wholesome guitar band, and 
it's this idea that remains with you, 
far more than the echo-crazed 
weirdness or lyrical obliqueness. 


The Jesus And Mary 
Chain 

Stoned And Dethroned 

BLANCO V NEGRO 4509 96717 


It's a funny old game, rock W roll, 
when yesterday’s iconoclasts 






















TheJesL 


iry Chain ne 


claimed any great 'significance' for 
themselves, they just stared cooly 
through their shades as the critical 
reaction to Psydiocondy went 
ballistic and their live shows 
disintegrated into riots. Nine years 
on, Stoned And Dethroned finds 
them in a mellower mood while 
their erstwhile drummer, Primal 
Scream's Bobby Gillespie, gets his 
rocks off all over the world. 

changed much: 'Fuck with me and 
I'll fuck with you' or 7 feel sick and 
unholy' — yup, if s the old messed- 
up-beyond-redemption thing again. 
What makes this the best JAMC 
album since Psydiocondy is the 
sheer brilliance of the tunes. 
Throughout the 17 tracks, Stoned 
And Dethroned never sags. Its as 
tautly melodic a piece of work you 
could wish for. Where once there 
was too much filler and an alarming 
tendency to veer towards a sort of 
humourless Sisters Of Mercy 


An obvious ri 
Velvet Underground LP: "She" is a 
ringer for "Beginning To See The 
Light" and the acoustic guitar has a 
similar sound to that on "Candy 
Says" and "Pale Blue Eyes". But 
Stoned And Dethroned is no slavish 
copy. The remit has been widened 
to include an uplifting duet with 
Mazzy Star's Hope Sandoval 
("Sometimes Always") and a lead 
vocal from Shane MacGowan on 
"God Help Me". "Come On’ has a 
bit of a Motown lilt to it (like "Tracks 
Of My Tears") and "Girlfriend" 
revisits skewed surf-pop territory. 
But it's difficult to single out 
particular highlights when the work 
in its entirety s 


Branford Marsalis 
Buckshot Le Fonque 

COLUMBIA 476532 CD/MC/LP 

Buckshot Le Fonque was the 
pseudonym used by the 
saxophonist Cannonball Adderley 
when he was moonlighting on R&B 
and rock 'n' roll records in the 50s, 


Branford Marsalis's new 
jazz/HipHop/pop project 
Branford has always been the man 
from the Marsalis clan most likely 
to turn his baseball cap backwards 
and throw a gang sign, and no work, 

doubt Wynton is horrified by this untoh chiswick 
further excursion into electronics, 
sampling and funk rhythms. 

Gang Starts DJ Premier, 
featured throughout, takes 
responsibility for the most obvious 
(and trendy) break with the 
Marsalis tradition. In between the 


David Murray Quartet 


combination of jazz and funk on 
"Black Widow", a reggae loop on 
■Wonders And Signs", an infectious, 
funky groove on "Cow Fonque" and 
the thick collage of samples "Some 
Shit At 78 BPM". "Hotter Than 
Hof sounds like an extension of 
Greg Osby's "Mr Gutterman" (but 


heavy groove. Maya Angelou's 
affecting poetry provides an 
unusual feature on "I Know Why 
The Caged Bird Sings", an 
outstanding and original track with 
Fela Kuti and Ruben Blades 
samples and some delicate 
soprano saxophone and guitar 
interplay. 

The album could do without 
Tammy Townsend's sickly soft soul 
vocal feature "Ain’t It Funny" and 
the blush-inducing attempt at 
hardcore rap on "No Pain, No 


The liquid, underwater tones of the 
Hammond organ seem once again 
to be in the ascendant, this time 
featuring with increasing 
prevalence in the contemporary 
jazz arena. Leading fusion guitarists 
John Abercrombie, John 
McLaughlin and John Scofield have 
recently added a B3 to their bands 
(rescuing it from the hands of the 
Blue Note retro brigade), and the 
instrument certainly seems to bring 
out the best in David Murray and 
Don Pullen, collaborating here on a 
follow-up to the excellent Shakill's 
Warrior. 

Murray’s quartet is the classic jazz 
lounge format of tenor, Hammond, 
guitar and drums (Pullen's pedal 
work replacing the role of the 
bassist), but the insurgent, outside 
approach of the instrumentalists 


Murray pushes the music out with a 
leisurely rebelliousness, stamping 
the soul jazz format with his own 


produce something special. There 
is no particularly convincing reason 
why so many otherwise 
accomplished and interesting jazz 

or HipHop 

im. Steve Coleman and Greg 
Osby have solved the problem their 
way, but that can’t be the only way 
— and Marsalis could have done 
more here than the short, 
contained 'instrumental' tracks that 
seem only to function as a way of 
giving the music 'jazz credibility' to 
a pop audience. The quality of 
some of the compositions and 
arrangements ultimately rescues 


squeaks, v 
His style; 
entire history and spirit of his 
instrument's place in jazz, breathing 
a majestic and lush Ben Webster- 


For The Don", unleashing a gutsy 
constantly harnessing the tenor's 


Pullen's feel for the Hammond is 

chord voicings give the instrument 
an almost orchestral resonance, 
and when he employs his frantic, 


determined effort. Highlights 
include the opening "The Sixth 
Sense", an attractive, expansive 
tune with a funky blues backing 
and some climactic saxophone 
work a long and focused 
saxophone and organ ballad on 
"One For The Don" (a kind of cross 
between "Blue Moon' and "It Nevei 
Entered My Mind") and the 
swaggering groove of the exciting 


LINTON CHISWICK 


t of words from 
music, toward the lyric-free loops 
of Techno, Ambient and dub, 
Americans cling ever more tightly 
to verbal anchors. Spoken word 
and rap rule the States, making it a 
place where a voice’s accent and 
cadence can replace a band's 
guitar and drums, samplers and 
Moogs. 

This album melds both nation's 
proclivities into a 'verbal Ambient'. 
The Symphony is a collective of 
100 poets who regularly read at 
Lower Manhattan's Nuyorican Cafe. 
Live soundbites then splice the 
poets' performances, arranging 

of the left channel while another 
spiels out of the right. 

In a manner reminiscent of 
Techno, the voices are 
anonymously strung together, 
having been sampled and sucked 
in from random corners. These 
clips, grouped into eight topical 

context and their authors are not 


Hammond is incredible — 


overlapping rants become too 
much to process mentally, and the 
sound of the language supercedes 
its meanings. The words become 
tones and rhythms, aural pools to 
soak in, an ambience. Each change 
in poet, each new set of inflections 
colours the pools, jars the patterns. 
But the pools always settle again, 
immersing the listener. 
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The Wire's Album Of The Year 1988 still endures as a testament to the mighty, 
sustained power of Taylor's current group with William Parker (bass), Carlos 
Ward (reeds), Leroy Jenkins (violin), Thurman Barker (drums). It's like the man 
said: “When you see a really great artist, all time stops" 


Sainkho Namchylak 
I- 4 — * - Letters 

Live recordings from 1992 showing the extraordinary 
Tuvan throat singer in her element, gurgling along with 
key Improv figures Joelle Leandre, Mats Gustafsson and 
Kieloor Entartet. Haunting and emotional. 
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features on the musicians that are really saying something. 
The Wire opens up whole new avenues of thought. 
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Obviously the poets—who were 
just awarded the American Book 
Award For Poetry — never 
intended to make a record that 
obfuscated their verbiage. But by 
transforming their words not their 
'music', Live creates yet another 
way for poetry to be heard. 

JULIE TARASKA 


Orbital 



The brothers Hartnoll, aka Orbital, 
are Techno mavericks. Never 
content with appropriating one 

previous releases have hybridised 
Acid, Trance and dub in varying 
measure. But their latest LP goes 
even further. Not only is it musically 

reach beyond Techno’s hedonism, 
offering a lucid critique of Tory 

In the past, whenever dancefloor 
oriented music has developed a 

deluge of hippy mumbo jumbo, but 
not here. Along with Pressure Of 
Speech's Art Of The State (a recent 
attack on the pedis of surveillance), 
Snivillsation is one of the first 
attempts by a Techno band to 


Reducing 'Ardkore to a robotic 
drum clash of insanely crunched 
time, "Quality Seconds" attacks the 


Duck's Feet" waddles through 
some freakshow samples of 
tabloid-style entertainment, and 
"Are We Here?" deals with 
postmodern angst, drawing a 
melancholic rhumba from a 
Junglist beat As the titles imply, 
the prognosis is generally gloomy 
but there is one glimmer of hope, 
in "Attached”. Tacked onto the end 
of the disc, its Gaian slumber offers 
a welcome, if perplexing, prospect 
of reconciliation. 



in microchip technology: if the Big 
Bang put computers in dealing 
rooms and mobile phones in back 
pockets, a similarly rampant bang 
allowed Orbital to furnish their 
studio with samplers. Their working 
practices have also taken on some 
of the characteristics of modem 
working methods. Like privatised 
industries, Techno thrives on short¬ 
changing line-ups of collaborators 
and guest musicians: Alison 
Goldfrapp, for example. She 
supplies wonderfully Bjorkish 
chants to several tracks, but you 
feel that now she has served her 
purpose, she’ll be laid off to fend 
for herself. 



but, in a culture permeated by Tory 
restrictions, the most Techno can 
amount to is an exorcism, a playful 
re-enactment of the pressures of 
everyday life. If Snivilisation fails as 
a political statement it does so less 
by virtue of its inbuilt ironies than 
its sheer beauty. Like the film 
Shopping, which is dominated by 
Orbitral's musical presence, its 
surfaces have a surreal, fantasy 


let alone to the gritty grind of 



Bobby Previte’s Empty 
Suits 

Slay The Suitors 

AVANT AVAN 036 CO 


major label deal (with Elektra 
Nonesuch), a developing interest in 
repeated keyboard and drum 
patterns and, you guessed it irony. 

Pigpen is a four piece outfit within 
which the Horvitz intelligence is 

understated hypnotic appeal to the 
music, which haunts a muted space 
between jazz and rock, with 
occasional irruptions of'speed and 
violence. It works best on material 
like "Light This Candle", which 
allows a downward-tending figure 
to loop and unloop over six 
minutes. Only the cumbersome 
forays into jazz-thrash territory are 
unconvincing. Horvitz himself plays 
with revealing simplicity and alto 
saxophonist Briggan Kraus is a 
lively collaborator. Cleverly 
assembled music with wide-open 
ears. 

The Slay The Suitors suite is in 
complete contrast to the 
concentration of Pigpen’s music. 
Previte writes his compositions 
long and large, with sharply 
differing extended episodes. He 

times hard to follow the plot over 
the full 55 minutes. Taken as a 
succession of discrete items, 
however, it’s wonderful music, and 
one of the most assured things 
Previte has yet produced. The 
arrangements bring superb things 
out of keyboardists Horvitz (brilliant 
on Hammond organ) and Steve 
Gaboury, and the blend of 
electronic and acoustic textures 
achieved throughout is fascinating. 
Though he unnecessarily nails his 
colours to the mast with a Herbert 
Read cover quote thumpingly 


Horvitz, all linchpins of the loose 
fraternity of downtown New York 
musicians that helped make the 
late 80s bearable with their cut'ri 
paste collages of jazz, rock, the 


identifying classicism with tyranny, 
Previte is certainly taking his 
compositions into new areas. It 

release, and one that won't 
exhaust itself quickly. 


More intriguing, though, are the 
ironies inevitable in a record which 
uses the technology favoured by 
the culture which it critiques. 
Nowadays it seems de rigeur for 
any Opposition party to wear some 
of their foe’s stripes, and the same 
goes for Orbital. They criticise the 
Tories' destructive policies in 
'Science Friction" while reaping 
their own rewards from the boom 



soundtracks, ethnic steals, hell, you 

Early work that went out under 
the Wayne Horvitz banner, such as 
1982’s Some Order, Long 
Understood with Butch Morris and 
William Parker, was searching, 
improvisational and apparently 
sincere (ie not loaded down with 
irony). The mid-80s brought a 


Prince 

Come 

WEA 9362 45700 CD/MC 

One of Prince's regular fancies has 
been to tell us how he contains 
multitudes. He’s not boy, nor girl, 
but a big-time dissolver of 
boundaries, a protean imp. His 
music has reflected the line — 










polymorphous, hardly ever small- 
minded. And yet, one upshot of this 
willingness to take on most things is 
that even at his most aristocratic, 
Prince has always been a sucker 
for corn and cheap effects: all that 
purple and yellow, that delight in 
naughty words, those half-baked 
mystical notions. But did It matter? 
So what if he sometimes showed 
the taste of a suburban Pools 
winner? It was easily offset by the 
richest body of pop of the last 15 

Come is perhaps a Pools win too 
far. Something of a concept album, 
about sex in general, and one 
especially vigorous encounter in 
particular, there’s too much room 
given to the boorish motifs, to the 
thread of seduction chatter and 
ludicrous sound effects. The tracks 

(perhaps it should have been 


'Come Again’), and of course, the 
curve of the album travels in a 
vertical direction, the songs 



within them, we get the sound 
effects. Just as coy old films would 
cut away to waves washing onto a 
shore at a moment of sexual 
impact, so Come is punctuated by 
the sound of the sea. The effects 
intensify, until the final orgasm — a 
pretty extended one, naturally — is 
preceded by a revving guitar 
playing at being a motorbike. It’s 
not all bad, of course: 'Loose' is an 
electro-funk workout which 
blissfully forgets the album's 'plot', 
while 'Dark" is too rapt to let it in. 

Like Prince, the album has been 
a long time coming The company 
spiel is that it was all recorded 
before the name change, before 
Prince became 4“ in June of last 
year. Thus presented, it becomes 
the last Prince album (and maybe 
one of the worst). Since it’s absurd 
to speak of a clear direction In his 
output (he doesn't so much 
progress, just continues to mix it 
up, although there's less space now 
for the stripped sound circa 
Parade), the next album, or if you 
will, his first as +, could well be his 



Radial Spangle 
Syrup Macrame 

BEGGARS BANQUET BBQ 163 CD/LP 

Mercury Rev 
Everlasting Arm 

Radial Spangle's patchy but 
interesting 1993 debut Ice Cream 
Headache caused the group to be 
hastily lumped in with the swelling 
ranks of wayward US nouveau- 

different angles. At times they 
overreached themselves in all 
departments: lines like "ftp up your 
cardboard pants" yelled out from 
the middle of a dense musical 
melee. Now they've moved on and 
its apparent that they know what 
they're trying to say, even though It 
doesn't and shouldn't translate 
literally. There are parallels here 
with Pavement's radical 
improvement through coherence 

The moods here are varied. 

Casual drum rolls underpin 
mercurial guitar picking and 
clarinet on the lovely, languid 
"Dragonfly', and they subtly play 
with space on the spartan “Marble". 

bizarre singalong on “Patio 
Furniture". Only on the sloppy voice 
and drums duo “Busy Hole" do 
they miss the mark. 

Mercury Rev's Dave Friedman 
produces, and some of the music 

maybe how that band was. 

Although they were lauded for 
their debut Yerself Is Steam, the 
press hoo-ha has died down a 
touch, maybe because they have 
taken its example of how to warp 
rock (via Boces) to the point where 
they've arrived at some 
undassifiable thing that has no 
name. Their pile-ups of sonic bric- 
a-brac and Faust-ian editing of 
sound have led to the 'Everlasting 
Arm" EP, a foretatse (perhaps) of 
things to come. The excellent title 
track delineates a zone where 
Brian Wilson’s stately piano from 
•Surf’s Up' meets Syd Barretfs 
"Jugband Blues" with a disarmingly 
sweet melody.'Dead Man" 
wanders off into jazz-norr territory 
and is a vehicle for former Suicide 
vocalist Alan Vega to recite some 


of his new novel. "Hey Dead Han - 
slob Ibrever!" gives an indication of 
where this is coming from. And 
there's 20-odd minutes of a 1969 
home recording of what, at a 
guess, is guitarist Jonathan 
Donahue as an infant Brazenly 
unfathomable. 

DAVE HORRISON 


Ryuichi Sakamoto 
Sweet Revenge 

Ever since Ryuichi Sakamoto first 
piloted The Yellow Magic Orchestra 
out of the studio and into the stars, 
it has been obvious that here was a 
man for whom sound always had a 
little more to it than a first listening 
might imply. So he introduces this, 
his first solo album for Elektra, with 
■Tokyo Story". Ifs a beguiling, 
doomily romantic track, in its 
entirety lasting perhaps only two 
minutes and consisting of a piano 

continually spliced apart Electronic 
effects hover ominously in the near 
distance. The story behind 
Sakamoto's opener may be about 
destruction or deconstruction: it is, 
after all, his story. However, the 



depicting the Japanese composer's 
two sides. The lush romantic, 
playing lingering phrases on 

balance a vision of him as some 
Oriental version of Brian Eno. One 
suspects that the truth lies 
somewhere in between and it is up 

shadowy presence on this album. 

Sweet Revenge is, in many ways, a 
smooth jazz/soul album. Vocalists 
include Paul Alexander, poetess 

rapper called J-Me. Roddy Frame 
funks about on “Same Dream, 
Same Hallucination', while "Love & 
Hate' — a ponderous, glowering 
work of malevolent engineering 
which is one of the best tracks — 
uses Holly Johnson's inimitable 
vocals to spread the mood. 

Such a varied approach to the 
songs seems initially surprising until 
one remembers that Sakamoto has 
always been a consummate stylist 
All his works — YMO, 



— bear a hallmark of a cool, airy 
professionalism. If this implies a 
certain detachment then so be it 
Sakamoto might be a reluctant 
frontman but his thoughtfulness is 
always as welcome as the strange 




album like Dream (M 
is in charge of the glossy but 
tasteful production). If he Isn't a 
jazz singer there isn’t any other 


only one track—'I Cried For You' 
— even at strolling pace, so the 
jazz credentials are not overt 

Most of the songs are actually 
very old. The very beautiful "Ifs The 
Talk Of The Town" was a Coleman 
Hawkins speciality. Jimmy's 
straining, crying voice is 
androgynous as with many of the 
soul singers who followed him, 
higher in pitch than Carmen 
McRae (apparently due to a 
hormone deficiency). The delivery 
is highly expressive, especially on 
the affecting 'Laughing On The 
Outside". 

Pianist Junior Mance is a crucial 
presence. Ifs not unknown for him 


but here he gives the sin 
sumptuous backing Ron Carter is 
on bass and Milt Jackson 









this time around. 


PARIOPHONE CDEST 22: 


a reputation for good grooves. Gil 
Scott-Heron's an old hand who by 
employing A Tribe Called Quest's 
producer on his first album of new 
material in over a decade is making 
some attempt to address the 
modem age. The 26 year old 
Michael Franti (Spearhead's central 
figure) relates HipHop back to its 
forebears, his delivery often 
echoing Heron's. The old and the 
new, but who’s who? 

Which is a very Gil Scott-Heron 
thing to say. "Better than Moving 
Target,' enthused his press officer, 
which isn’t saying much. Any work 
of Gil's has to be placed in the 


Despite writing violently anti-drug 
songs such as "Angel Dust" he's 
had his problems with powders, 
plants, pills and not least alcohol, 
but the word is Gil's off everything 
these days which is the reason 
there's been a buzz about his new 


addressing the crowd at length, 
working his way through a pint of 
orange juice and bawling out an 




emotionally charged tracks. His 
voice remains dear and full-bodied; 
at one point he spits ‘But it would 

I've always been a lot too arrogant 
and a little too lucking wise’. The 
cutting, clever and witty lyrics are, 


llother: through Phonogram 
Duophonk: through Pinnacle RTM 
On-U Sound: through Southern 
Creation: through Pinnacle 


eschewed the sonic terrorism of his 
previous group and got himself a 
live band. Home is a joyful and 
vibrant album, ostensibly of rap 
music, but containing shifts and 
steps through a gamut of black 
sounds, dropping the lope of 
reggae or smooth soulful vocals 
onto relaxed HipHop beats and 
often breaking down rap's metered 


Spacemen Three and Flying Nun 
bands such as New Zealand's Chills 
and Snapper, for the past few 
years, the 'groop' have been 
" > a formidable 


the record's sound is a 
psychological Trojan horse, 
ushering in Franti's left-of-centre 

opportunities (who gets them) 
without the forewarning of 

Being placed in the context of 
HipHop does Franti's work no 
favours. The songs on Home lack 
rap’s sense of immediacy and Its 
wilful distillation of sound, and their 
discussions of personal weakness 
and basic feminism place it out of 
rap's mainstream when, in the 


Stereolab 
Mars Audiac Quintet 

DUOPHONIC DUHFCD 05 CD/LP 


)n. Wildly 
Ithough this is 
only their third full length album, it 
raises their song quotient to over a 
hundred), they've also hit upon an 
astonishingly effective modus 
operands the 'groop' (as they call 
themselves) is centered around the 

owing as much to The Beach Boys 
and 60s pop as to Can and 
Krautrock. In feel, it's authentic 
kitsch, as If Saint Etienne got struck 


chansons. With French-born lead 
vocalist Laetrtia Sadier increasingly 
drawn to penning ideas of Marxism 
into their celestial muzak ("Ping 
Pong" is about the collapse of 
capitalism, "Outer Accelerator" 
about the perpetual dominance of 
the Ruling Class), something of an 
irony or paradox has been opened 
up in the band. With their 
increasingly refined approach to 
their music being evolutionary 


flashpoints of the past (68 and all 
that followed it), one might chide 
them for allowing a certain 
dissonance to creep In between 
medium and message. But maybe 
it's not contradiction at all: 
Stereolab, constantly on the move, 
constantly turning out faultless 
sounding prefab pop, are 


On-U Sound producer Adrian 


relish and abandon, but without the 
terminally annoying smirk While 
superficially sharing terrain with 
other English groups like Pram and 


Wire 125, Julie Taraska remarked 
how On-U Sound seems to etch 
militant politics onto the beats 
themselves, something that 
Ambient and Techno seem 
incapable of Sherwood - a white 
boy from Manchester — evidently 
learned this method of converting 
social attitude into music from 
reggae (his productions for Prince 
Far I, the Cry Tuff Dub Encounter 
series of the 70s, were 

But Sherwood is not stuck in 


mess that is crucial. Other 
; find their place —"All 
Souls" here could almost be a song 
by Cream, for instance — but there 
is always a throb in Sherwood's 
music which resembles the congas 














that Tony Liter supplies for Gary 
Crosby's Jazz Jamaica: the 
heartbeat of a community. That this 
community now includes the 
dispossessed of any colour trapped 
in John Major's urban' ' ' 

taken for granted 

"Badman Land" and a wailing 
Arabic vocal, invoking 
music of North Africa. The i 
cyber effects could derive from 
avant rockers Chrome, but the net 
effect is not alienated and snide but 
warm and embracing. "Sorry 
Bootsy" resurrects the archetypal 
riff used by Cherry Vanilla for "Play 
That Funky Music White Boy", but 


and new. Great big extra beats 
open up like windows in an 
extravagant virtual reality, the hori 


scratch-DJing 
simultaneously. 

Through all Sherwood’s wild 


ne who is evidently a 


Arcade and thus the same amount 
of time since Bob Mould has tried 
anything significantly new. Dubious 


On the recording of Akathist, lifted 
from last January's 50th birthday 
concert at Westminster Abbey, you 
miss out on the hilarious spectacle 



poised with age, but always 

background there’s always the 
spectre of Mould as the vitriolic 
boozed-up twentysomething 
depressive who was hell-bent on 
wreaking havoc in the world 
through noise. His last solo album, 
Black Sheets Of Rain, ploughed 
such dour furrows that it made the 
relative levity of Sugar seem as 
though it must have been forced at 


nightmare), the force of realtime 
musicianship is strong. Essentially 
the rhythm section that launched 
rap with their work for the Sugarhill 
label in the early 80s-ie 
drummer Keith LeBlanc (his 

i X" is a political classic), 
bassist Doug Wimbish (back from a 
tenure with Living Colour) and 
:Skip McDonald -are 
musical heavyweights, an extended 
Sly 'N' Robbie for the 90s. Wimbish 
manages to make the bass growl 
' prowl like a living thing — but 

shuddering precision. 

i shame that Tackhead — 
essentially Strange Parcels plus ex- 
Peech Boy vocalist Bernard Fowler 
never became the globally 
cessful rock band they deserved 
«. On the other hand, the sheer 
sistence of these musicians in 
face of adversity, their 


currents running through Mould’s 
music: the roaring pop of their 
debut Copper Blue and the weird 
ferocity of the mini-album Beaster. 
Sugar can err towards the blocky 
and four-square at times, with 
Mould’s cohorts following his 
moves, never pushing at the 
music’s parameters. But a vital 
chemistry is at work, particularly on 
the opening track “Gift”, where 
their case is stated beyond 


through the excitement and sheer 

The poppier songs find Mould 
more relaxed — and these are 
some of his best songs. "Gee 
Angel", "Panama City Hotel" and 
"Can't Help You Any More" ride on 
waves of rewed-up guitar, and 
even when the storm is subdued 
there’s power in tension and 
restraint The parting shot is 


ike Up" fac 


ed the sprawling epic Zen 


electronics corporations like Sony 
have replaced the church as the 
supreme patrons of contemporary 
art. Well, here’s the composer of 
some of the 90s’ most churchy 
music — on Sony Classical. As 
Tavener's music grows in gr ‘ 
and scale (Akathist is r 
arching structure lasting ov 


Keith Tippett Group 
Dedicated To You But You 
Weren’t Listening 


First released in 1971, Dedicated 
To You, only Tippett’s second 
’as bandleader, had all the 


among other things), it also m 
that much of what the works rely 
on for impact is lost. The spectacle 
of noise from abused, unstoppered 
cathedral organs, the blending of 
drones in the resonant stone walls 
for which they were designed — 
these become diluted until what 
you’re left with are just the ’lovely' 


.; and the right 
Canterbury Scene connections — 
The Soft Machine having hired 


the shining stillness of the best 
Tavener perfectly. 

Trouble is that there’s no trouble. 
There’s nothing wrong with the 
stuff — it’s fine, sorted, gets you 
there. Faith is boring for the rest of 
us, especially if it’s of a kind that 
keeps itself to itself as much as this. 


and cornet player Marc Chang’s 
duo reading couldn't be more 
different from The Softs' original), 
and Robert Wyatt was there 
drumming up a poiyrhythmical 
thunder on a few others. 23 years 
later, Dedicated To You... 
reappears, not as a Canterbury 


hession/wilkinson/fell 
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adjunct but as a welcome reminder 
of what richly energetic and 
personable music was being cut at 
the sharp end of British 
contemporary jazz during the late 
60s/early 70s — strangely, a 
period still poorly represented on 

Wise to both the post-Coltrane 


Various Artists 


Thing and rock music's explorative 
tendencies (the brass riffing behind 
Dean's caustic alto on "Green And 
Orange Night Park" has shades not 
only of the Softs but of Zappa too), 
Tippett and his group we 
developing a language o 
devoid of the traditional 
points (unlike the largely t 
impulse of British jazz in# 
the quality was less easily 
Goodtime music, yes (check Nick 
Evans's two dancewise cuts, 
reminders also of the Anglo/South 
African collaborations being forged 
in the London jazz clubs), but with a 
sense of Introspection at work too; 
a fire in its belly which burns 
through simple 'period' trappings. 


mtand muscular. Tippett's 




(Tippett's current group) was 
recorded live earlier this year. In 
the interim, free jazz has developed 


Poem About The Hero 
unashamedly refers to. It may n 
be that radical anymore, but 
Tippett’s ensemble music can si 


own man, and this particular 
grouping (with saxophonist Paul 
Dunmall, bassist Paul Rogers and 
drummer Tony Levin) matches him 
with players equally adept at 
forging great technique with the 


Various Artists 
No Prima Donna: The Songs Of 
Van Morrison 

POLYDOR 523 368 CD 


Alias: through Pinnacle 
VMG: through New Note 


Christy Doran/ 
Freddy Studer/Phil 
Minton/Django 
Bates/Amin T ’' 

Play The Musk Of 


Tribute records seem to act by and 
large as warnings that too strong 

ibarrassing . 
hearted or ridiculously emphatic 
performances, shabby coherence 
and lack of vision conspire to 
produce the ridiculous. The mind 
sometimes wanders: do these 
things sell at all, and if so, who buys 
them? 

Dumbly targeted at the fan bases 
of the original artist or the 
performers, most tribute albums 
fail to interest any other audience, 
yet only this 'disinterested' market 
can procure their validity. One can 
observe that a tribute album has 
more chances of succeeding when 
the performers belong to a culture 
which the original artist was 
'heading for 1 , as opposed to one 
from which he was coming. Thus a 
Pogues tribute by traditional Irish 
bands has every chance of turning 


thus No Prima Donna, a \ 

Morrison tribute that is actually 
produced by the man himself, is an 
utter bore. To have songs that are 
so reliant on elaborate R&B 
phrasing sung by the bland likes of 
Brian Kennedy and Cassandra 
Wilson is torture. Marianne Faithfull 
and Elvis Costello almost succeed 
in bringing an air of dignity to the 
whole affair, but really it is James 
Brown or Stevie Wonder who I long 
to hear singing "Madame George" 
and "Tupelo Honey". 

Interestingly, in the case of Arthur 
Lee it's precisely the kind of no¬ 
hope white garage bands who fill 


founder of Love. Lee was a black 
man who spent most of the 60s 
writing inspired but unfunky 
psychedelic pop, and he is revered 
as a god by these sort of people, 
whose only purpose on the planet 
by now may well be to play Love 
covers anyway. It works remarkably 
well, and is a delight from start to 

Kiss My Ass is profoundly 
disturbing. A tribute to The Band 
You Would Most Like To Forget by 
other people you would like to 
forget as well, it manages to be at 
once a very awful record and to 
branch out into the whole of 
Western culture: SituaOonism, PC, 
feminism, capitalism, ifs all here. 
And of course, after a while you 
start to enjoy it, i 

having said that, Lenny Krr 
doing a version of a song by kiss 
surely sets a new record for 
insignificance in rock 

What really needs to be heard 
out of all this is the D/S/M/B/A stab 
at Hendrix's classic repertoire. 
Where most Hendrix tributes fail 

i One, D/S/M/B/A 
let it all hang out, and kick in lusty 
and mean, lively and mad. Phil 
Minton's vocal acrobatics In 
particular may at first sound like 
irreverent parody but in time turn 
out to be the sound of a demented 
love, which drives one out of 
oneself and even beyond the 
object of desire, into the realm of 
inarticulate beatitude. This release 
totally transcends the tribute genre. 
‘Makes me wanna .. get up and.. 
screeeeam!’, a s ' 


an himself 


SYLVESTRE BALAZARD 


Various Artists 
One Hell Of A Storm 

TONGUE AND GROOVE TNGLP/CD4 

This is an album typical of young ' 
London and its unending 
fascination with the marginal forms I 
of black music. Over the last | 
decade sections of British youth 














revived and One Hell Of A Storm 
has been put together to 


showcase the artists responsible. 
The songs are largely slow and 
brooding, with monologues 



believe that all these artists 
constitute a unified movement 
would be wrong. Many of these 


touching base with Cyprus, the 
Caribbean, the US and various 
African states, all filtered through 



Various Artists 
The Rebirth Of Cool Volume 


ISLAND BR 607 CD/LP 


collaborations between musicians 
and vocalists and performers 
taking time out from their usual 
and more conventional (though 
fusion-orientated) music and 
alternative theatre. For example 
The Hustlers Of Culture, a British 
HipHop group renowned for adroit 
and combative sampling, here 
display an admirable flexibility and 
provide poetess Afia Chebueze 


chords of a double bass. Equally, 
Jonzi D and MC Mello, two UK rap 
artists of long standing, alter their 

There are one or two featured 
artists for whom Spoken Word is 
the norm. Lemn Sissay, an 
extravagant figure on the music 

recording musical poetry for 
several years and his experience is 
mirrored by the sophistication of 
his band and the stripped down 
grooves they deal him. 

Musical poetry has some 
powerful antecedents. Gil Scott- 
Heron, The Watts Prophets and 
The Last Poets are some of the 
evocative names who make up a 
revered canon of semantic stylists. 
Most artists on this selection wisely 
avoid aligning themselves with 
such sagacious set ups, but The 
Urban Poets make a viable 
attempt to capture the dynamism 


into their vocal patterns and 

up with the album’s best 
it They discuss modern life 
using the phonetic tools of word 
and alliteration to belittle their 
anti-social targets like crack and 
blocks. Their decision to 
; secular rather than 


Cool is the proverbial rolling stone 
Always shifting, sometimes found 

shopping and stops the economy 
grinding to a halt To bolster this 
elusive nature, cool also requires a 
modicum of mediocrity, a knack 
for haloing the ordinary that leaves 
your taste buds perpetually 
bemused: what are Levi 501 s but 
jeans with a button fly? What's 
Paul Weller but a dull 
singer/songwriter? 

The fourth Rebirth Of Cool 
compilation attempts to rewrite 
such rules. Far from mediocre, its 
blunted languor of rap, jazz and 
soul seems permanently poised 
between bliss and paranoia. On 
the warmer side of this divide lie 
the likes of F Mob, Palmskin and 
Ronnie Jordan's cover of "My 
Favourite Things’. Their cool is the 
cool of pure musical dexterity, a 
friendly celebration of immaculate 
surfaces and smart organic 
sounds. Played out with a deep 
sense of nostalgia, their 'new jazz 
chic' shuns all 90s contrivances. 
There are no samplers or drum 
machines to be heard and 
reference points stop at some 
point in the mid-70s. 

Of greater interest are the 
darker, moody moments where 
the keys start to clash and the 
edges gently jar. Taking Massive 
Attack's slow warped blues as a 
template, this category includes 
the likes of Japan's DJ Krush, 
Groove Collective, Tone Prods and 
Justin Warfield. Like Nick Cave 
singing the blues on stranger drugs 
than whiskey, this is music from 
the shady gutter world of life on 
the downward slide. Warfield’s 
'Cool Like The Blues'is the 
perfect illustration. Dislocating its 
sounds, a weeping piano disrupts 
the deadpan rap, guitars snicker 
like Beavis And Butt-Head and 
fractional changes in tempo keep 



The Wire 65 
















the track on a wobbly keel. This is 
the cool of losing your cool, music 

nor, apparently, to expose its 
seams. Authenticity is cheekily 
ignored as drum loops are brazenly 
flaunted and bum notes seep up 
through the woodwork making for 
a cool of contemporary rawness. 


Neil Young & Crazy 
Horse 

Sleeps With Angels 

WEA 9362 45749 Cb/MC 

Neil Young's career always read 
two ways, depending which camp 

for his indelible streak of hippy 
ruralism, then after Ragged Glory 
and the feedback bingo of Arc- 
Weld, the idea of a belated sequel 
to Harvest must have seemed like 
a glorious homecoming, the cosy 


Young's reassuring downhome 
side, but if you're of the conviction 
that Young really matters when 
he’s evading the safe limits of 
genre entirely, then the return of 
Crazy Horse to co-billing always 
makes the difference. Sleeps With 
Angels is a classic regrouping of 
the old team, but with two extra 
bonuses: complete unpredictability 
and a fine sense of symmetry. 
There's no overall logic to this 
record — it isn't entirely what you 
expect a Crazy Horse project to be, 
if you have Zuma in mind, say, but 
there's something of everything in 



ending effect, for example, in "My 
Heart" and "A Dream That Can 
Last" — both featuring Young on 
tack piano, both evoking a battle- 
weary wistfulness located 
somewhere at the conjunction of 


Ways. There's always something 
comically peppery about Young's 
conservatism, always a touch of 
Aggrieved of Cheltenham-it's 
extraordinary that Young, on one 
record, can stretch from something 
as elegaic as "Western Hero" to 
"Piece Of Crap", an uproarious 
blue-collar rant about the general 
shoddiness of things, with Young 
donning the Archie Bunker mantle. 

Elsewhere, ifs the sense of 
distance that really counts — both 
in the vocal delivery and the 
arrangements. Both "Drive By" and 
"Safeway Card are telegraphic 
observations of the American 
downside, but both seem a touch 
absent, like blurred camcorder 
footage: the latter song floats by 
hypnotically, on an air-cushion of 
organ and an uneasy bass throb, 
and we can only listen impassively. 
Likewise, the 15 minute guitar- 
junkies' reward, ‘Change Your 



a falsetto — raw, open throated, 
vulnerable — takes off into a plea 

for time, for sorrow. The rest is 
made from shortwave radio bursts, 
a nasal and fascinatingly 
incomprehensible line of rap, 
strafes and squawks of frequency 
and static abruptly curtailed but 
caught up in a cyclical rumbling 
juggernaut of rhythm. You can file 
it alongside Tricky or Portishead if 

unto their several selves. What a 


Warren G Regulate... G 
Funk Era iviolator/rauisland 523 
335 CDA.P) The title track you may 
already know, an insidiously fluid 
illustration of the idea that badmen 
prefer ballads. Warren G, Dr Dre's 
brother and a producer/MC as well, 
has a casually coiled coolness that 
counterpoints the nasal sarcasm of 
Nate Dogg's mesmerisingly 


barely breaks sweat, "Did You See" 
opens with a withering analysis of 
the blues from Gil Scott-Heron 
which only serves to register how 
unfazed Warren G is, how that old 
Hemingway thing of grace under 

iceberg effect, is r 


rockAOR lid 
subtlety. Check especially "And Ya 
Don't Stop" for the way Warren G 
weaves in references to ‘Let Me 
Ride" and "Indo Smoke" while 
proclaiming himself ■the G Child: 
the prodigal son of Bootsy who 


Greenwood Hold it 


oancei CD oon 2") ‘Hold it Down" is 
Ambient Jungle which opens in a 
swirling burst of strings and 
fluttering flute trills like the theme 
tune to Bewitched before dropping 
into a sepulchrally slowed down 
break from Stephanie Mills's (I 
think) “Funny How Time Flies" 
which Greenwood transforms into 
Art Of Noise meets Swingbeat 











(Infectious Infect 7 CD), Syzygy's 
Morphic Resonance (Rising High 
RSN21 CD/LP) and find no relief 
from an attack of the longeurs. I 
have no idea what a word like 
Woob Is meant to signify (although 
the slowly gestating and enveloping 

pretty good idea), but names like 
All Blue Revue and Golden Claw 

music which valorises the live sex 
show and its forbidden layers of 

unrequited desire. Or at least, you’d 
hope so. Unfortunately, the CD in 


contemporary electronic music is a 
still fertile landscape, full of hidden 
valleys and intimate contours. 


member of Pop Will Eat Itself. 

By titling their album MorpMc 
Resonance, Syzygy (Dominic Glyn 
and Justin Mackay) at least 
lemonstn 

by such m 
BBC2) as Dr Rupert Sheldrake. 
Naturally, Syzygy cast no light on 
Sheldrake's r 
ietics, apa 
v easily they can be distorted 
into surface appendages for the 
New Edge. The duo may be 
marginalised themselves, however, 
by failing to keep up to date with 


conjunction with the familiar; the 
high desert echoes of an electric 
guitar fitted with a tremolo arm and 
the sound of ersatz Hammond 
organ and harpsichord next to the 
whoosing synths and “Planet Rock” 
drum machines. The six long tracks 
were recorded in Cologne (which 
makes a change from Berlin or 
Frankfurt) and are the result of a 
collaboration (a jam, even) 
between Rising High fi 
Caspar Pound, his occasional 
partner in New London School Of 
Electronics Laurence Elliot-Potter, 
and Walker and Jammin Unit from 
Air Uquide. It’s a sound lab, upon 
which has settled a thick pall of 
reefer smoke. Despite the title, dub 
is apparent in only the most 
glancing references (a distant bass 


:e, generic conventions, 


of novelty as 


when the Beechwood label 


that’s actually worth listening to. (A 
couple of years back, Glyn and 
Mackay were producing brilliant 
tracks for the Infonet label such as 
■Meditations”. What happened?) 

At a time when so many Techno 
musicians proceed from working 



The fifth volume of In Order To 
Dance (RS6 94036 CD/LP) is a 
neat (not to say epic — 34 tracks 
across three CDs or four LPs) 
summation of the ‘progressive’ 
Techno year so far In the way it 
litters the genre pieces with 
sporadic moments of sheer 
brilliance from Michael Paradinas 
(aka |A-ziq), Link (aka Reload/Global 
Communication), Dave Angel, Ken 
Ishii and others. These latter tracks 


: "End Credits'to 
Carpenter's films have to detail the 
numb shock of audience fall out, 
and project an image of the central 
characters rebuilding their lives 
after being visited by cataclysmic 
events which they barely 
understand. What Mettle really is, 
however, is post-Techno. Perhaps 
tracks such as ■Protoski" and 
■Tomato Dawn" couldn’t exist 
without the groundwork laid by the 
last ten years of popular electronic 
music, but the inputs have been 


> Kevin Hector, Tara 
Patterson and Mark Van Hoen, 
who dubbed up Seefeel’s 
“Plainsong - track to beguiling effect 
on last year's "Pure, Impure' EP) is 
also brilliant partly because it 
doesn't sound like anything else, 
except perhaps the "End Credits” 


distilled, hybridised, filtered and 
cross-referenced to the point 
where everything that was solid 
has melted into the thin, rarefied 
air of original thought You could 
1 " ’ kan Autocreation 
track down to about four 
component parts; this is music low 
on content but high on 
atmosphere. Like a David Lynch 
film, Mettle's ultra-minimalist 
machine compositions turn 
Techno’s shiny surfaces into 
reflectors for the niggling, 
background detail of your day to 
day home existence: the dust on 
the carpet the corpses of insects, 
the grime around the sink. 

So many people have referred to 
Mick ’Lull' Harris’s Cold Summer 
(Sentrax SNTX 490 CD) in relation 
to Brian Eno’s On Land album that 
my ability to bring any new 

at sea. The comparison fits on one 
— admittedly shallow — level in 
that much of Cold Summer feels 
like the earth moving beneath your 
feet, or beneath some other feet 
300 miles way and here comes 
the dying aftershock. Cold Summer 
rolls and pitches but never breaks. 
It has the looming stage sets and 
the required sense of psychic and 
physical desolation in abundance; 
what it doesn't have are any 
recognisable melodies or rhythms, 
centralising core or sense of linear 
development (these are qualities 
rather than failings, of course). 

This is a state that it shares with 
the music on Monochrome 
Existence (FAX PS 08/50 CD), a 
collaboration between Bill Laswell 
and Tetsu Inoue (recording under 
the name Cymatic Scan) released 


the clouds of sonic ether are 

a manner reminiscent of his recent 
Divination project 

Right now I could talk to you 
about forthcoming releases from 
Sven Vath, Laurent Gamier, The 
Gnd and Moby even. But instead, 
let's forget the advance warnings of 
stuff you don't want to listen to 
anyway, and spool back to one that 
got away from us slightly but which 
you should hear. 

Reflections by As One (aka Kirk 
DeGiorgio) (New Electronica Elec 5 
CD) has been in the shops for 

accelerated decay rates and limited 
half lives of most Techno records, it 
is still worth hearing for the almost 
Sophoclean calm which DeGiorgio 
brings to bear on the white heat of 
90s machine music. The cool, 
balming effect of the disc's pinging 
melodies and shuffling drum 
patterns are mirrored by David 
Toop’s sober sleeve notes, which 
bypass the usual Techno histories 
to locate DeGiorgio's muse in the 
mid-70s fusion recordings of 
George Duke, Stanley Clarke, 


world of micro and macro. NO 
BEAT... MONOCHROME 
ENVIRONMENTAL") Laswell 
appears on a second Fax release, 
Transonic's Downstream Illusion 
(FAX PS 08/49), this time in 
collaboration with producer Robert 
Musso. This release breaks with 


c that clocks in at around 
the 60 minute mark, by including 
eight tracks, each of around five 
minutes' duration. This is more 
familiar territory for Laswell in that 


This is a personal lineage which 
DiGiorgio shares with 808 State's 
Graham Massey. Years ago I used 
to work in a Manchester record 


r Massey was a 
regular customer, buying up all the 
second hand CTI records that no 
one else would touch with a furry 
dice. You can hear traces of 
Massey’s record buying habits in 
808 State's new "Bombadin’ single 
(ZTT/WEA Promo 12"). The record 


Louis Bellson's Ecue by having 
percussionist Colin Seddon lay that 
clave thing alongside the machine 
rhythms and bunched chords. 
"Bombadin' won't rock the house 
in the way the 1988 Quadrastate 
album did, but as a group 808 
State is palpable in its attempts to 
stretch the boundaries of their 
music beyond the restrictive 
confines of Western pop. And they 
still manage to produce coherent 
pieces of music that work both as 
dancefloor disorientation and 

the process. Now that's ambitious. 




Peter Namlook Continued from page 28 

Well, I liked Kraftwerk, Neu, and stuff like that and for me, my definition 

of Techno was a vehicle to get the people to listen to my music through 

the B-sides. The 'real thing' for me was (what you call) 'Ambient 1 . 

Environmental describes it better, but as I said before, definitions don't 

count 

20.6.94:7he structure of your business — Fax — seems based on 
ideas which are creative, political, economic, ecological, perhaps spiritual 
(in the late 20th century, can we divide these categories of experience, 
even?). Could you elaborate on the way in which your release schedules, 
collaborations and contracts interlink with your wider beliefs? 

21.6.94: There is a big sell out going on and I am trying to gather 
together as many artists as possible to form a global 'Ambient- 
Environmental' movement which is, in the first place, music and not 
money oriented. It is important that the musicians make their living from 
music and if they participate in a good way then they are able to survive 
also from smaller quantities. I give two thirds of the plain profit to my 
artists and people like Dr Atmo make their living from it, even though I 
only sell a limited run of 1000 copies of each release. They gain DM5 
from each Item. 

To release at least one CD a week like I do with my labels is a better 
approach than to sell millions of just one project a year. The listener has 
the possibility to hear the sound of many different musicians and styles. 
The music has a higher value due to its limited run and if somebody has 
a CD that somebody else does not have, then they can exchange it. This 
is the best way to spread the idea of the music and keep its cult status 
at the same time. 

I hate categories like 'House', 'intelligent 1 , 'electronic', 'Industrial'. It is 
too easy to put excellent musicians like Richard James, Bill Laswell, Geir 
Jenssen, etc into the 'right folders' leaving the others outside. Hundreds 
of other musicians and I have done this music for a long time. Now that 
there are some silly words to describe this music it has become popular, 
leaving others who were far ahead of our time... outside. 

I can't say that I'm glad I'm now successful, nearly 20 years after I 
started to make this kind of music. More important than this is the 
obligation to give as many musicians as possible the ability to make their 
kind of music and to let them participate in a way that they are able to 
make their living from it If we do not sell out to the major labels, keep 
our music special, be more diverse, stay independent in music and 
finances and don't just focus on sales figures, then we are able to 
change more than just chords. 

21.6.94: Your story about Turkey is intriguing. Could you elaborate a 
little on your family background and talk about your emergent sense of 
the natural world? 

26.6.94: My family has no roots in Turkey. It was just a holiday, but 
ever since this holiday I have been fascinated by the kind of nature I 
saw and the sounds of oriental musicians. My family basically comes 
from the working class. There was nobody in my family who had a 
cultural/musical background. But all of them were very connected with 
nature and natural elements. 

Most influential since my childhood was a grand-uncle who was living 
in the house that I now live in when I'm in the countryside. He was a 
shoemaker from the 1920s and when he earned enough money 
during the week he closed his business and walked through the 
beautiful countryside, exploring the environment, having a garden and 


other natural medicines. He drank herbal tea which he collected all the 
time and tried to live in perfect harmony with nature. He showed me a 
lot of natural secrets and sharpened my senses towards the natural 
environment. Also, he was the one who taught me about sharing things, 
taught me that you can't take anything with you when you die and that 
the biggest problem in the world is that people are all hunting for the 
biggest profit and are not focused on helping each other. Of my entire 
family, he had the biggest influence on me and his messages are the 
ones which make the best possible sense to me up until today. 

21.6.94: ms idea that nature (or natural principles) is the key to 
music's powerful influence; can you talk a little more about this? How is 
nature the answer to the final question about sound and must? And 
these machine rhythms that fill the air. are they the final pulsations of 
the transition from industrial to post-industrial society? Or just a phase in 
the acceptance of MIDI? 

26.6.94: Referring to our musical relationship towards nature, we 
are still not at a stage to create sounds which possess the musicality of 
a blackbird. In music there are things you can’t notate, like feeling, 
groove, etc. When you listen to Seasons Greeting = Spring, you will 
realise that there are bird noises in the background. There was a 
blackbird at my house that I recorded for two hours. It sang for one to 
two seconds every two to three seconds very constantly. When I cut this 
'song’ on my computer and I looked at the waveform you could see the 
rhythm on it. It never got boring, even if it would have lasted several 
hours more. 

Another example: sit under a tree and look at the shadows of the 
branches and leaves. It's the same picture but it changes all the time. 
This looks simple but try to convert these simple movements into music 
and you'll find a job for a lifetime. The problem about our 'human' 
music is that it’s far too static to be interesting for a lifetime. Our tonal 
system with major and minor chords and 12 tones which are so 
perfectly interpolated is so poor, cold and 'plastic' that if we used it 
more and more in the future we would never reach the beauty of the 
most easy natural noises. 

Therefore, I will change the entire tonal system and make it possible 
to use it via MIDI. This needs serious programming and that what I'm 
doing just now during the summer. When I'm ready I can tell you more 
but until then I want to save the energy for reaching this aim. 

About tuning and perfection. Perfect tuning, rhythm and arrangement 
is against natural feelings. Of course, you can’t just detune the guitar to 
make it sound natural. You have to have a lot of experience until It 
sounds good. The big secret of tuning and playing an instrument is to 
awaken harmonics from your instrument. You play a chord and you 
hear several overtones. Everything is resonating. In India, for example, it 
is very common to have sympathetic strings on the instrument which 
enhance the effects of resonance (if they are tuned well) and the 
special bridge at the end of the strings provokes harmonic overtones 
even if you play just one tone. 

The same is true of rhythms. The machine rhythms are, in fart just a 
phase in the acceptance of MIDI. It is easy to program them and 
everybody thinks that if they program everything on 16th notes it will 
be fine. There are only some artists who understand how to program 
rhythms like Richard James, Kraftwerk, Ritchie Hawtin and a few others. 

To bring the rhythm to life is very complex and has a lot to do with the 
organic feeling of shifting. And mainly it has to do with listening and not 
looking. If producers would listen more instead of looking at their 
machines or computer screens, half of the work would have been done. 
This is another good thing about old analogue equipment: it fills in the 


though the producer is looking at the LEDs of the rhythm machine or 
the tuner and thinks that everything is 'perfect'. 

Listening to and learning from the environment is the first step. And in 
nature, nothing is perfect. Even if it seems that way, there is no 
repetition in anything. The waves that come from the sea. They hit the 
coast all the time in a slightly different way and for millions of years. You 
could by the seaside and listen to this noise for hours and hours without 
getting bored by it 

28.6.94: Do you feel part of a specifically German electronic music 
tradition? Did this feel Ike a tradition, in fact, when you were growing up? 

hindsight, between this embrace of new technology and the evolution of 
post-war German society? 

6.7.94: I'm very careful with questions like this. The people who listen 
to my music and follow my way should judge if I’m a part of this 
'German music tradition'. I don't like the Germans too much (although I 
am German) and so I'm not too crazy to be connected to German 
things. This has nothing to with the artists and electronic music scene; 
it's more about the other 99 per cent of arrogant and egocentric ‘old 


28.6.94: Coordinating the production and associated business of 
your label must be extremely time consuming, considering the release 
schedule. How do you also manage to enter the state of 'nature 
consciousness' (if we can call it that) which is the source of your music? 

6.7.94:1 go to my country house weekly, where there is only nature 
in the neighbourhood, and I compose stuff over there. A lamlook III, for 
example, was completely produced over there. I have some land and a 
garden in which I work; as I said, I still have many memories of my 
Granduncle, who gave me a complete nature oriented point of view. 

I finished the programming of the subharmonic generator just before I 
left for Berlin. I checked the notes and chord combinations with Oskar 
Sala on Saturday 3 July before I used it on Sunday morning, 9am, as 
part of my live performance at the Interference Festival. This was the 
premiere of this sound outside the productions of Oskar Sala. He was 
the only one who used these kinds of chords. 

During the performance, I also used 'normal' well-tempered chords to 
show the difference in a musical way. When I finished, Renaat from 
Apollo/R&S didn't stop talking to me. He was most euphoric and 
enthusiastic about it This was for me the biggest compliment from a 
man who stands in direct competition with me, and who has a lot of 
brilliant artists. 


Artists talk the same language all over the world. This is what I found 
out through my collaborations. And German electronic musicians talk 
'Electronic Music' and not'German Electronic Music' language. I'm sorry 
to be a bit sensitive in this direction but the latest development in 
Germany shows me that there is too much fascistic energy still in this 

Electronic music in this country started with Hindemith/Trautwein and 
Oskar Sala. This, for me, is the tradition I see myself composing and 
working in. All the other artists were more inspired by the WDR studio 
in Cologne when they started. I asked Sala once — he is not connected 
at all with Stockhausen, they have nothing to do with each other. Sala 
made the mistake of keeping more to himself, keeping his secrets for 
his work. So nobody actually realised there was something else going 
on. Eight years ago he opened his doors because he realised that, if he 
dies, his secrets die with him. 

When I was 10 my first record was Emerson, Lake And Palmer and I 
was amazed by the synthesiser sounds. The next records were 
Kraftwerk, Walter Carlos - Switched On Bach, Pink Floyd - hieddle, 
Can — Tago Mago. Of course, these were my first influences and 
contact with this music, but I was always interested in the origins of this 
synthesiser music. And when I met Sala, I knew what my direction was. 

I haven't talked about it too much in other interviews. I wanted to wait 
until I finished my biggest project until now; the programming of the 
Subharmonic scale and chords in connection with MIDI. 

The new technology was embraced before the war in Germany, since 
the 20s. During the Nazi regime, Oskar Sala had luck, because to have 
modern advanced technology which was ahead of its time was one part 
of the Nazi propaganda. They complained about some compositions but 
... nevertheless, Sala had good luck. He hated the regime as did all the 
good artists of that time, but he survived. 

The development of electronic music in Germany has a lot to do with 
possibilities. In the 20s, Telefunken supported the Trautonium and in 
the 60s the WDR Cologne helped the scene. Stockhausen, in fact, is 
also very connected with the EMS Synthi. The Russian composer 
Zinovieff started EMS in London and Stockhausen was like an adviser 
on the features the Synthi should have. The synthesiser equipment at 
WDR studio is mainly EMS oriented. Without the EMS Synthi, the 
evolution of the electronic music scene would have been completely 
different. 




The sound of the subharmonic chords has a certain flair you can't 
descnbe. It is warm and ancient and perfect harmony at the same time. 
I would like to spread the idea and I'm open to share my knowledge 
and the programming with other producers. Even for the non-notation 
people, it is easy to create these chords. I asked Oskar Sala if he set up 
some laws of the ‘right way' to use these chords and he said, "There is 
no law. Just try the different combinations of tones and you will find out 
yourself. There are no false tones. Just judge by your ear." 

So we don’t have to set up rules. Use them and then break them. 
Create new rules, as with the well-tempered scale. We save the time of 
hundreds of years by simply stating from the start: "What sounds good 
to you is the right thing." 

Fax, Yesterday Tomorrow and Ambient World releases are distributed in 
the UK by Pinnacle Import 





Massive Attack Continued from page 32 
3D: "I slipped into the Clarke's shop every now and again and tried a 
few on — but they were like pasties, you know? Like those Cornish 

We break up in embarrassed mutual laughter; there follows a 
discussion about — inter alia — gold chains, Italian clothes, and people 
who'd rather pay £150 for imitation Jamaician casual wear from a 
certain trendy Soho shop than get the real thing for a tenner at Brixton 


One of the many reasons I liked Blue Lines was that 

it sounded like someone playing back an entire time capsule stretch, 
from my rural soulboy adolescence to London reggae fanaticism and 
my first sound system experiences to late(r) 80s club culture (Rockers 
Revenge, Blackbyrds and others are sampled or quoted or 
namechecked). At this point, we could say quite a lot about sound 
systems and their pivotal importance in the historical scheme of things, 
but it's too much to say,.. a massive topic in its own right 
■Someone said to me the other day that The Wild Bunch had 
collectively killed live music in Bristol, ’cos at that time everyone used to 
go to gigs and we started doing these jams and warehouse parties and 
everyone started going to those things instead of gigs,’ says 3D. 

Not necessarily a bad thing,.. "No, it was a good thing at the time but 
I think music's come round another generation since then." 

You seem to have been massively and positively influenced by the 
whole sound system set-up/culture. You've been going a long time now, 
where a lot of groups have fallen by the wayside and one of the reasons 
groups do seem to fall apart so quickly these days is that everything 
becomes loaded onto just one singer,, 

Daddy G: "We don't need no real focal point like a singer, so we don't 


echo of the past But Horace doin' it the way he did it wasn't even really 

Mushroom: “He'd never even head The Doors one. As far as he was 
concerned he was singing a Jose Feliciano song.. ." 

Here is another reason I have always liked Massive 

Attack: they seem tuned in to the same vibration as me: a certain slow, 
aching, sluggish beat that has always enraptured me: a serpentine line 
from from Billie Holiday to Protection. Do they all feel attuned to this 

Daddy G: "I think so, yeah, because even though outside Massive 
we've got different tastes when we're together there's that same sort of 
mood prevails all the way through, and we wouldn’t be happy together 
in the studio without it... It's weird because we all like listen to a lot of 
different stuff. Me being a DJ I listen to like rave and Jungle, where 
Mushroom's more into moody stuff and so is D" 

Do all your songs start with an idea of a certain mood? 

3D: "Even though there is a mood there's a lot of contrast between 
the tracks themselves. I think It just comes naturally whenever anyone 
works with us, and picks up on our vibe. When we worked with Craig 
Armstrong who played the piano on “Weather Storm" we gave him a 
briefing for ‘Sly* to arrange the strings — and to sort him out we gave 
him a lot of influential tracks, a tot of 50s big band music like Les Baxter 
and stuff and really filled him in on what we wanted. And given like four 
or five reference tracks and the groove and the song, he could have 
gone anywhere with that, but he picked up on the vibe and came back 
with the mood we're all into..." 

Daddy G: "We've always been laid back - we've never really thought 
about going straight for the jugular as such. We always get there in the 
end... in a roundabout, circular kind of way." 


3D: “In some ways, it's much harder to make a record — but at the 
end of the day you can move on and not be stuck in a rut Just keep 
changing. I think if Massive Attack ended up being a formula thing with 
set ideas it'd very quickly finish.. * 

The 'live' track on Protection features Horace Andy toasting a version 
of "Light My Fire". Was that a strategic nod to your sound system past? 

Mushroom: "It wasn’t deliberate though, was it?" 

3D: “It just sort of came about because Horace would warm up with it 
when he was doing a mic check: he'd start singing "Light My Fire" and it 
sounded so fucking mad we thought: let's go do a little live show and let 
it happen..." 

People might find it weird, but there's a tong tradition of JA/reggae 
artists doing covers of the most unlikely hits. 

Daddy G: "That's exactly it It goes back to the beginning... Back in 
the old days when they used to import a lot of R&B records they 



I’ve got a great record of The Mighty Diamonds doing "The Age Of 
Aquarius". Very odd. 


Daddy G: "I've got some dodgier tunes than that! I've got "Puppet On 
A String" by Ken Boothe, an old Studio One record - and old Cliff 
Richard covers and stuff like that." 

Blue Unes has a lot of throwaway quotes from a variety of 70s pop 
hits: Take a walk Billy, don't be a hero..." 

3D: "I think that was how we got into the studio really. Doing the live 
thing, we used to mix up tunes in a weird way and it carried into the 
studio: that was our real transition from sound system to studio, doing 
that thing. We were into doing covers originally — when we did "The 
Look of Love" [as The Wild Bunch] it was the same kind of theory really 
of doing a really crusty version of something. Originally it was just a little 


Ask them how it all began back in Bristol, where 

they met, what brought them together and as ever the *P' word comes 
to the surface. 

Daddy G: "Its basically the whole punk thing; not strictly speaking 
punk, but through punk's amalgamation of reggae. Like, I used to play 
the same sort of gigs as Mushroom and D and Nelle [Hooper] and there 
was a strong attachment from then, back in the late 70s." 

3D: "I remember going to see Stiff Little Fingers, The Clash, UK Subs, 
Dead Kennedys — wicked gig The Dead Kennedys, that was one of the 
all time best gigs. And Bad Brains — remember Bad Brains?" 

PiL get a namecheck on Blue Unes, and Massive Attack revive some 
of those lost micro-utopian dreams of 80s pop: all those PiLs and 
Heaven 17s and Scritd Polittis who were going to do so much and just 
disappeared in a puff of slick marketing. They never quite connected — 
like some faulty map of the humours, they forgot to put in the heart, 
and none of them ever came within an erratic pulsebeat of a record like 
"Unfinished Sympathy" or Protection. 

"We supported The Buzzcocks in Chicago the year before last," says 
3D. "We met them afterwards and they said what we were doing was 
brave because it was harder than what anyone else was doing. And it 
was — a fuckin’ sound system tour in stadium gigs!" 

How did it go down? 

"How did it go down? It went down as well as Diana Ross before the 
World Cup trying to kick that shot into goal - she was about two foot 
away from goal and she missed — that's how our set went down. 

"That was the wicked thing about being at the World Cup Final; you've 
got the most famous female star on stage in front of you waiting for the 
teams to come on... and nothing else beats pop stars and media star 
but soccer stars. Who's the most famous person in the world: Maradona 
or Madonna? I'll tell you who — Maradona." 



Ambient Jungle Continued from page 41 

Two other prime movers in Ambient hardcore are 

Goldie associates: IMeil Trix (aka Skanna and FBD Project) appeared on 
the Goldie-supervised Reinforced showcase Enforcers, while Gerald 
Simpson (aka A Guy Called Gerald) has entrusted the Metalman with the 
task of remixing his late 80s Acid classic ‘Voodoo Ray". 

After unsatisfactory deals with both the small Liverpool label Rham 
and the somewhat larger Sony, Gerald Simpson went independent with 
his own label Juice Box, and went Junglist with a series of ruff ragga- 
tinged tracks (compiled on the album 28 Gun Bad Boy). Since then, 
Gerald’s music has gotten more experimental and otherworldly. 'Darker 
Than I Should Be” is languid, 21 st Century jazz funk; "Gloc”, choked with 
spongy sound-blocs that are texture as well as rhythm, is like struggling 
through the Cubist vegetation of a planet whose lifeforms are based on 
silicon rather than carbon. Another recent 12", "Nazinji-Zaka”, kicks off 
with the declaration The first rhythms came from Africa'-, its a cyber-juju 
barrage of poly-, cross- and counter-rhythms that pull your body 
everywhichway, while pizzicato sound-shapes dart like birds through the 
digital foliage. 

Til use about five or six drum loops, add electronic percussion, pan 
’em across the speakers, feed ’em through effects,” says Gerald of the 
formidable amount of detail in his music. ”lf people are gonna pay five 
quid for a track, I’ll give 'em their money’s worth! If you listen in a room 
With your eyes closed, things should leap out at you. I create as much 
dynamics within the music as possible. And my personal rule is that the 
samples must be totally masked, beyond recognition.” Look out for 
Gerald's forthcoming LP Black Secret Technology, and releases by Juice 
Box proteges The KGB and Nebula. 

24 year old Neil Trix is, like most of the artists in this piece, a 
self-trained musician who started out as a DJ. In his Coventry studio, Trix 
constructs epics of atmospheric hardcore like "Classified Listening” and 
■Gesture Without Motion". A nine minute 'imaginary soundtrack’, 
•Gesture” starts with waves lapping a beach and musky wafts of jazzy 
pipe-sounds, before the entrance of elasticated drum breaks, coiling and 
unfurling like a rattlesnake. "It reminds me of being in the Jungle, being 
free, no one to tell you what to do,” says Trix. "It starts all floating and 
mellow, and then the breaks hit and that’s the anger coming in.” The title 
of the track comes from its vocal sample (Marlon Brando reciting TS 
Eliot in Apocalypse Now). Like a lot of Ambient Jungleheads, Trix's 
ambition is to do soundtrack work. "I've got loads of little experiments 
already done, stuff that I just listen to myself. But I think, ’what market 
would want them?” 

— Goldie, Omni Trio, Nookie, Hyper-On-Experlence — are already at 
work on full-length albums geared for home listening. 

There are clangers in hardcore's shift towards a slightly 

self-conscious ’maturity’. It’s ironic that some of Jungle’s experimental 
vanguard resort to the same rhetoric once used — by evangelists for 
progressive House and intelligent Techno — to dismiss hardcore as 
’juvenile’ and 'anti-musical'. Usually, this progressive discourse masks a 
class-based or generational struggle to seize control of a music's future 
direction; look at the schism between Prog rock and Heavy Metal, 
between the post-punk vanguard and Oi, between bohemian art-rap 
and gangsta. Often, the 'maturity’ and Intelligence’ resides less in the 
music itself than in the context that surrounds it, the way it's used, ie 

physicality. 

Jungle may be on the verge of a similar generationally-based schism, 


as older hardcore artists get frustrated by the limits of the 12” and start 
to make music that works better at home than on the dancefloor. But it 
would be a shame if the scene repeated the mistakes of so much 
'electronic listening music', and, in trying to establish an ’armchair 
hardcore’, ended up producing easy listening music with breakbeats. 
Already, the more run-of-the-mill intelligent Techno tracks can make me 
feel a nostalgic pang for the days when hardcore was 'mere' trashy fun, a 
mad blast of squeaky voices and epileptic riffs. 

4 Hero's Parallel Universe (Reinforced) is hardcore’s first full-length 
album that isn’t just a compilation of old tracks, and it illustrates some of 
the pitfalls of ’armchair hardcore’. Much of it is brilliant, but some of the 
treatments and effects are a tad muso, a bit for-fellow-engineers’-ears 
only. And the deployment of authentically cheesy saxophone playing on 
a couple of tracks seems a misguided stab for Teal music’ legitimacy. 

"House and Jungle are sequenced music, created on computers and 
work stations," says Rob Haig. ”We are not ashamed of that. There is 
nothing worse than seeing House artists trying to get into that live muso 
vibe. The live element of our music occurs on the dancefloor. There’s 
unlimited potential for the atmospheric, multi-textured, intelligent 
direction in hardcore, but it must retain the ruffness of a tearing drum 
and bass base. To lose it would be like rock music without guitars.” 

In other words, Ambient hardcore shouldn’t sever itself completely 
from its delinquent cousin, ragga-Jungle, lest it lose the sense of danger 
that makes it so electrifying. Right now, though, hardcore's balance 
between madness and musicality, ruff and smooth, is perfectly poised. 
Right now, Ambient J ungle is the most exhilarating music around. □ 


Some records (all 12" singles unless otherwise stated) 

Metalheads "Angel* (Synthetic), ’Timeless” (label to be decided) 

Omni Trio ‘Volume Two: Mystic Stepper" EP, "Volume Three: Renegade 
Snares” EP, “Renegade Snares (Foul Play Remix)”, ‘Volume Four: Rollin 
Heights - EP, "Volume Five: Soul Promenade” EP, Volume One LP (all 
Moving Shadow) 

Foul Play "Volume Three Remixes: Open Your Mind" EP, "Finest Illusion" 
(from ‘Volume Three Remixes Part Two" EP), "Volume Four” EP (all 
Moving Shadow) 

LTJ Bukem "Music", "Atlantis (I Need You)” (from "Apollo - EP), ‘The 
Dolphin Tune” (all Good Looking) 

FBD Project "Classified Listening’ (Bangin’) 

A Guy Called Gerald ‘Nazinji-Zaka”, ‘Darker Than I Should BeTGIoc” 
(both Juice Box) 

Various Artists Drum And Bass: Selection One (Breakdown), Renegade 
Selector Series One (Animate), Hard Leaders- Volume Four (Kickin') 


DJ Crystl ‘Warpdrive” (Deejay) Radioactive synth-drones swathe a 
head-cratering avalanche breakbeat on this 'dark Ambient' classic. 
Blame & Justice “Anthemia/Essence” (Moving Shadow) Glassy 
melodic/rhythmic chimes and an undulating yet angular groove 
Myerson "Find Yourself (from Enforcers Six 6 Seven, Reinforced) Like 
wandering in a labyrinth of mirrors, through which flickers a Bjork-like 
scat vocal. Disturbingly beautiful. 

Jo "R-Type” (Awesome) 18 year old girl deploys disorientating drones 
uncannily reminiscent of My Bloody Valentine's "Glider - . 

Roni Size & DJ Die "Music Box” (Full CirdeA/ Recordings) Bristol unit 
shower summer breeze cascades of fusion-era electric piano over 
roiling Rare Groove percussion. 





letters 


Write to: Letters, The Wire, 45-46 Poland Street, London W1V3DF. Every letter published wins a FREE CD. 


Conversation starter 

Provoked by KodwoEshun's 
disparaging review of the new 
Cabaret Voltaire and Richard 
Kirk/Sandoz albums (The Wire 


125), I bought them both and can 
find no relationship between the 



describing music, but the level of 
response seems negative and 
personal rather than intrinsic to its 
form. For me, the "genteel half life", 
•the glimmer* and "gliding fluidity" 
are aspects of the record’s 



The concluding link between the 
film The Conversation and Richard 
Kirk's state of mind is both 


coincidental and speculative. The 
whole review seems unnecessarily 

information on the departure of 
Stephen Mallinder after 20 years in 
Cabaret Voltaire. 

Peter Liddell, London 


Critical appraisal 

Right now I’m looking in my stereo 
cabinet, contemplating my 
collection of "uninvolving' ECM LPs 
and CDs by Keith Jarrett Eberhard 
Weber, Jan Garbarek, Ralph 
Towner (most of which have given 
me pleasure, and continue to do 
so), and I'm also looking at Paul 
Stump's awfully witty and clever 
review of Gavin Bryars's ECM 
album Vita Nova (The Wire 124), in 
which he not only savages the 
Bryars release, but also all the 
other aforementioned ECM artists, 
and ultimately the label itself and its 
'soporific’ Svengali Manfred Eicher. 
And I’m thinking, should I trust my 
own ears, or the hatchet work of 
some glib, pompous, smart assed 


to pass off his own rather limited, 
exclusionary tastes as deep critical 
insights? Hard question. Dare we 
consider the possibility that an 
informed listener might 
occasionally enjoy "voguish 
medieval meditation", "recherche 
chamber groups' or music that 
might be appropriate to something 
as 'respectable' as an (ugh) art 
gallery? In this day and age, Mr 
Stump, fatuous generalisations and 
a jaded thirst for novelty just ain't 
good enough. But by all means 
keep trying. ECM six (and counting), 
Stump nil. 

Bill Tilland, Washington, USA 


Minimalist manifesto 


minimalism that Andy Hamilton 
voices (in 7be Wire 126) on behalf 
of the musical Luddite community 
(bring back the hecklers!), is that 
minimalism is dependent on static, 
repetitive, mesmeric materials as its 
basis. In reality, and this is why no 

willingly accepted the label 
minimalist, composers such as 
Steve Reich and now Michael Torke 
attempt to exploit and develop to 
the maximum a relatively small 


Philip Glass, who began life as a 
post-Boulez maximal total serialist 
cum space cadet, turned to the 
new repetitive techniques as a way 
of limiting what he saw as an 



trance and who are only one of 
many dance music bands more 
deserving of the minimalist tag, is 
the absence of internal musical 
development and progression in 
the way the latter approach their 
material. Much minimalism does 
indeed "flow from the well springs 
of musical creativity”; it takes a lot 
of creativity to produce a piece of 
music with only limited resources, 
in the same way that a painter has 
to draw deeply from his artistic 
resources if he is to produce a 
masterpiece using only, say, the 
colours red and yellow. 

Anything more than a cursory 
glance at a Reich score (sadly, 
relatively little Glass is published) 
will reveal a highly complex and 
developed approach to large scale 
and small scale structure. Perhaps 

including Andy Hamilton, as the 
most interesting minimal composer 
because he widens his parameters 
to include great diatonic contrast; a 
very 'safe' development in his style 


thrust of mainstream minimalism, 
on the other hand, has been to 
create a progressive form where 
tensions are drawn from 
possibilities within the smallest 

Andy Hamilton quotes Philip 
Glass as saying, "I gravitated 
towards artists because they were 

Sorry Andy, I think you dug your 

Mike! Toms, Director, Reservoir 


Spirit of 68 

About five years ago, during the 
a Manchester record shop, I was 

called Silver Apples". The name 
seemed heavy with promise, and 


thereafter I added it to my mental 
list of things to investigate should 
the occasion ever arise. 

Throughout the course of the 
intervening years their name 
appeared sporadically, with a friend 
of mine even telling me that he 
had seen an album in a record 
shop in Bristol. But alas! Their vinyl 
outings never seemed to come my 

That changed this month, when 
someone I had met taped the band 
for me. The tape consisted of two 
albums, their eponymously titled 
debut from 1968 and the follow 
up, Contact, from 1969. As far as 
he knew this was their entire 



As far as I can gather, the band 

playing drums, the other 
'oscillators’(ancient pre- 
synthesizer keyboards of Old 
Testament ferocity). Listening to it, 
one can hear its influence, 
acknowledged or not on the 
gamut of avant garde rock from 
Suicide to the Krautrock of the 70s 
to the German Techno of today. If 
one can call The Stooges 'punk', 
one can most definitely call Silver 
Apples'Techno'. In 1968! 
Kraftwerk have long reaped the 
reward of being hailed the 
Godfathers of Techno, but Silver 
Apples were their two years before 
them. One rhythmic workout called 
"Program" even consists of 
'sampling' that still sounds craft 


When the band were extant, I can 
only presume that they faced blank 
incomprehension at best, outright 
hostility at worst. As history has 


an article to explain who they were 
and what they were doing? Rarely 
have I heard music which merits 















